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This is Stouffer’s Frozen Spinach Soufflé, shown here served with 


Stouffer’s Frozen Welsh Rarebit. Taste its tender, leaf spinach, 


\ spinach 


fi ruly chopped and blénded with pure milk, whole eggs and fresh i By 





butter. These good things make lialf the difference in Stouffer’s. 


The, other half is cooks who care. 
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When you consider investing 


Questions to ask 
before you buy 
stocks or bonds 


When you consider buying anything 
important, you probably ask yourself 
several basic questions. If you feel in- 
vesting might be one way to make 
your money grow, the following ques- 
tions may be going through your mind. 

Should you invest at all? That de- 
pends on many things, mainly wheth- 
er you can afford it and what you 
want your investment to do for you 
in the long run. 

Can you afford it? There’s no pat 
answer, but vou should have income 
to spare after vou've met living ex- 
penses and set something aside for 
emergencies, 

If so, why consider stocks and bonds? 
Some people invest in stock with the 
goal of receiving dividends to supple- 
ment their income during the year. 
Others are less interested in dividends 
now than in growth of stock value and 
dividends over the years. Many con- 
sider bonds because they normally 
offer greater stability of income and 
safety of principal. 

Just what risk is involved? As in 
buying a home or making any other 
kind of investment, there is risk of 
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course. Stock and bond prices go down 
as well as up. Some companies grow 
and prosper, others don’t. A company 
may have to omit the payment of 
dividends on its stock or interest on 
its bonds. 

Then how should you go about invest- 
ing? First, steer clear of tips and ru- 
mors from high-pressure salesmen 
urging you to invest in companies you 
know nothing about. Keep in mind 
your long-term goals. Then look in 
the Stock Broker section of the Yel- 
low Pages under “‘New York Stock 
Exchange” andselecta Member Firm. 

Don’t hesitate because you have 
never invested before. A Registered 
Representative there, who has met 
the Exchange’s requirements for 
knowledge of investing, is always glad 
to help first-time investors. 

Tell him how much you can afford 
to invest and discuss your goals. Talk 
over all the facts you can get about 
securities that would appear to fit 
your situation. And ask about the 
Monthly Investment Plan which al- 
lows you to invest with as little as $40 
every three months. 





at 540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Hl. Second-class 
Postage paid at Chicago, tlimois and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A 


Then it’s your decision. 

The booklet offered below has a 
world of information that may answer 
some of your questions. May we send 
it to you? 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 
For offices of Members 5 


look under New York Stock 
tion of the “Yelle 


‘arest you, 
n the 


Pages. 







SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail toa Mem 
ber Firm of the New York Stock Ex 

‘ or to the New York Stock Ex 
. Dept. 1-AB, P. O. Box 1070, 
New York 1, N.Y 
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“DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


He hated gamble m worn 


PooR JUDGMENT BY A CARELESS “‘IF-ONLY’’ DRIVER can 
force you to the wall: car smashed, yourself and others 
hurt, facing litigation and court appearance. Here’s how 
Liberty takes over policyholders’ troubles. m Liberty's 
24-hour claims service goes to work if your car needs 
repair or replacement, pays the wrecker, garage and 
paint shop. Liberty takes care of you and your passen- 
gers: Medical Expense coverage pays for emergency- 
ward treatment and hospital care. Liberty has the man- 


power to locate witnesses and dig out evidence to defend 





your case in court. If there’s an attachment on your 
car, we pay the premiums on bonds to release it. If 
civil suit is brought against you, we pay court costs, 
legal fees and judgments up to the limit of your policy. 
You start all this simply by calling any Liberty Mutual 
office and asking for help. m We are a_ policyholders’ 
company, owned by policyholders and run by policy- 
holder directors. We have insured careful drivers 
atlow cost for over 40 years. Why don’t you switch — ¢ 


* ci 
to Liberty when your present insurance expires? ip 
Ay 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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“Between Chicago and the Pacific Coast: 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
The CHALLENGER 

CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 

CITY OF PORTLAND.CITY OF DENVER 


"Between St. Louis and the Pacific Coast: 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS 
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UNION 
PACIFIC (cailroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 





The 
Season of 
Travel 


Contentment 
To and Thru 


the WEST 


FALL 


What a time of year to enjoy the 
West’s travel hospitality! The peak 
summer crowds have come and gone, 
Accommodations are more readily 
available everywhere. Many resort areas 
offer reduced “off season” rates. 





So visit the West this fall, when nature 
is fairly alive with exciting colors. In- 
clude your family if you can—take ad- 
vantage of our really low Family Fares. 


How should you go? The Travel Con- 
tentment way—on one of the Union 
Pacific Domeliners*. These trains pro- 
vide every comfort and convenience of 
fine travel, including Dome Cars fea- 
turing upstairs sightseeing and down- 
stairs relaxation. If you wish, an Avis or 
Hertz rental car will be available at 
destination. 

Your nearest Union Pacific repre- 

sentative or Travel Agent will 

gladly answer your questions and 
make reservations. 





“Just wash it” 


It’s time for this °62 Buick to have its 2,000 mile in- 
spection but the only way to know it is to read the 
odometer, The owner can’t think of a thing his new 
Buick needs except a wash job. 

This is happening hundreds of times every day in Buick 
Dealers’ Service Departments right across the country. 
The 1962 Buick is setting records for trouble-free per- 
formance. And this is no accident, This "62 Buick is 
the end product of intense “reliability programming” 
at every step of the way, in design, in engineering, and 
in the manufacturing and inspection of every one of its 
nearly 7500 components. 


Behind this car is 3,400,000 miles of testing in 33 states 


—over all kinds of roads, in all kinds of weather, through 
all kinds of traffic. Why has all this been done? A matter 
of pride and good business to make certain that 
the 1962 Buick will be as fine a performer and as reliable 
a car—regardless of price—that anyone can own today. 


By the way, this Buick Service Manager will do more 
than wash this car. He'll give it a good thorough check- 
up, just because he loves it. 


It’s a great experience to own and drive a 1962 Buick. 
Why not make this your Buick year? Your nearest 
quality Buick Dealer will put you at the wheel of any 
Buick you choose. Buick Motor Division, General 
Motors Corporation, 


762 BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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At American Airlines we do an awful lot of repeat business 


American is usually the choice of 
people who fly a lot. And it isn’t just 
because of our pretty stewardesses 
and delicious meals. 

The big reason is American's depend- 
ability. For instance: ~~ 

American's great new Astrojet* (the 
first plane with fan-jet engines) cruises 
faster than conventional jets. It flies 
PSer Mark of Ame nA e 


more quietly. It has more reserve power 
to ensure on-time arrivals. 

American has the only jet fleet com- 
pletely equipped with DME (Distance 
Measuring Equipment) the most im- 
portant advance ever made in airline 
navigation, even beyond radar. 

Our pilots have flown more passen- 
gers than any other group of pilots in 


the world. Many are 7-million-milers. 

Our planes are kept in peak condition 
by one of the largest maintenance set- 
ups on earth. Over 3,000 aircraft ex- 
perts regularly inspect every part of 
every plane in our fleet. 

Experienced travellers like our equip- 
ment, and they like the way we take 
care of it. Next time, fly American. 


AMERICAN, 010> 
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Putting Ideas to Work in Machinery, Chemicals, Defense 





For better identification, 


Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation has changed its 


name to: 


FMC CORPORATION 


“Change” can be synonymous with “progress.” 
This is nowhere more evident than in the exciting 
world of chemicals. Every day, ingenious 
applications of FMC chemicals help produce new 
and better end products, such as fast-working 
detergents to make wash jobs easier. Five major 
divisions of FMC, with operations throughout 


the country, contribute to chemical progress 








These divisions produce a wide range of basic 
chemicals used in industry, agriculture and national 
defense. Other FMC divisions manufacture diver- 
sified lines of automated machinery and equipment. 

This unique combination of integrated chemical and 
machinery capabilities has enabled FMC to contin- 
ually broaden its range of products and services. 

So, for better identification, we have changed our 
name to “FMC CORPORATION,” using the initials 


by which many of our customers already know us.. 


OUR STOCK TICKER SYMBOL IS NOW “FMC 


DIVISIONS. Becco Chemical + Bolens + Canning !' y * Chemicals and Plastics 
Chior-Alkali + Florida * FMC International + FMC 7a: ging Machinery (Stohes &£ Sman 





Semplex. Hudson Sharp Kingsbury & Daws) © Hydrodynamics 
F 


Peeriess Pump, Chicage Pump 





Coffin Turbo Pump. Mechanical & oundries, Laval Underero ys) * Jonn Bean 





(Oakes Mig Turner Mfg . Barrett Equip } * Mineral Products « Niagara Chemica! (Fairfield & 
Port Chemicals) « Ordnance + Packing Equipment » SUBSIDIARIES: Chiksan Company (Weeo) 
* Oil Center Tool Company + AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemica! Corporation 


FMC Executive O‘fices: San Jose, California 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


“We follow up inquiries by phone—fast and profitably” 


says Fenmore R. Seton, president, 
Seton Name Plate Company, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 


“When we get a sales lead. we reach for the telephone,” 
reports Mr. Seton. “People appreciate a fast, personal re- 
sponse to their inquiries. 

“Long Distance makes our business local to customers 
everywhere. And our telephone contacts have led us to 
hundreds of new accounts. 


“For example, on a recent Long Distance call, we turned 
a routine inquiry into an order for 339,000 pressure-sensi- 
tive identification plates. The call cost us $1.95.” 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE 


pa een none eee seems eee seae 
' 

| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 
Here are some examples: 

; New Haven to New York 

| Pittsburgh to Detroit 

St. Louis to Omaha 

Albuquerque to Los Angeles 
Boston to Miami 

These are day rates, St 

I three minutes. Ad 

L 


80¢ 


. $1.05 


. $1.40 
. $1.70 




















Or up the river. Or across the river. No matter how remote 
the place, you get there—when you want to—when you rent 
a car from Hertz. Any time you need a car, just call Hertz or 
| your travel agent. Just one call reserves a sparkling clean 
new Chevrolet or other fine car anywhere: Hertz offers you RENT A CAR 
more service more cars more offices anywhere in the world! 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 
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Life insurance policies 
should come before stock certificates / ~ 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Mr. Beane started his life insurance program with this company 23 years ago. 


Words of advice for the investors of America each has a specific job to do. For its growth and sharing in the results of 
by ALPHEUS C. BEANE most men life insurance comes first. that growth. 

Senior Partner, J. RoW ton & Beane It certainly did for me, and I'm happy “However, before a man enters the 

New York Stock Exchange Firm to sav it did for my son, too. Our stock market, | strongly suggest he first 

reasoning is simple. Permanent life in- see a competent life insurance agent rep- 

ial Be WAY A LOT OF MEN talk these surance immediately guarantees a fam- resenting a good company and review his 

days, you might think that life in- ily’s future security while constantly ac- life insurance requirements. 

surance and the stock market were in cumulating a handsome cash reserve. “Once basic necessities such as this 

competition with each other, “Don't misunderstand me. | would are taken care of, he can feel free to visit 

“They're not—and never should be. like to see every man own a piece ol his stock broker and discuss the invest- 

Both are fine forms of investment but American business ... contributing to ment opportunities of stocks and bonds.” 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE “surance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 


There ts a difference! 


Facts about 
Northwestern 


Mutual success! 





e rthwestern Mutual policyowners 
are receiving over $96 million in divi- 
dends during 1961, The company oper- 
ates on a policy of strict mutus 





e@ Northwestern Mutual has been in bus- 
iness for over 104 years. It is the sixth 
largest life insurance company in the 
nation, and the sixteenth largest corpo- 
ration, 


e@ Northwestern Mutual has over 101. 
billion dollars of life insurance in force 
with nearly half of all new business com- 
ing from present policyowners. 


e@ Northwestern Mutual has led in low 
net cost among major life insurance 
companies year after year. 


e@ The percentage of Northwestern 
Mutual agents placing over a million 
dollars of life insurance a year is fen times 
greater than the average for all life in- 
surance agents, 


The NML agent nearest you is listed in 
the phone book. He will be glad to sup- 
ply you with more information without 
any obligation whatsoever. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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This Is the Army 


Sir: 

Time points out in its cover story on the 
US. Army [Oct. 13] that the Eisenhower 
Administration greatly de-emphasized con- 
ventional weapons. concentrating instead up- 
on missile and nuclear power. The theory 
was that this shift in emphasis would serve 
as a deterrent to war. Were there any wars? 

If the current Army buildup is justified, 
let it build up. But let us also appreciate 
the success of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s defense policies in saving money, build- 
ing up our nuclear and missile capability to 
today’s position and keeping us out of war. 

R. J. SCHON BERGER 
San Diego 


Sir 

It is regrettable that many talented, intel- 
ligent Americans such as General Creighton 
Abrams have made a life’s study of military 
science rather than the political and econom- 
ic alternatives to war. The professional status 
of our forces overseas bespeaks destructive 
competence, but offers no solution to the 
Berlin enigma. There is no plausible way to 
fight a “limited” war for Central Europe, 
and no hope that either side could win a 
larger, nuclear world war. 

A strong defense is always a comfort, but 
it is distressing that the United States has 
shown no moral solution to the day's crisis. 

Ropert F. Dorr 














San Francisco 


Sir: 

As the mother of two young sons, I can’t 
decide whether war or Communism would 
be worse. However, your article cleared up 
one question for me. I say better either Red 
or dead than a_ kill-more-men, annihilate- 
the-enemy soldier, 

In a way. I suppose a man trained to 
“respond instantly to stimuli, such as a 
command” (to bow and yell “Airborne” to a 
shout of “Hit it”) is already partially dead. 

Jean POMYKALA 
Chi 
Sir: 

I have read with interest your Oct, 13 
analysis of the U.S. Army. 

For the record, I would like to make clear 
that I have had and continue to have the 
highest regard for the chairman and members 
of the Joint Chicfs of Staff. On May 26, 
when asked about this at a news conference, 
I said, “The Joint Chiefs are intelligent, ex- 
perienced and dedicated men, and I consider 
it a very great honor to be associated with 
them.” That statement is as true today 

This evaluation is specifically applicable 
to such officers as Generals Lemnitzer and 
Decker, whom your article mentions critically 
but whom I consider first-rate, loyal, force- 
ful and competent military leaders. 

Ropert S, MCNAMARA 
Secretary of Defense 





Washington 


Sir: 

I know about the fine, brave city of 
Marshfield, Wis. During the reorganization 
of the 32nd Division in 1947, I recruited 
Marshfield’s two fine batteries of field artil- 
lery for the 120th F.A, Bn., and in just 1 
hours! You made no mistake in your fine 
report on General Abrams. As a staff officer 
in the 4th Armored, | saw the devastation 
he wreaked on German armor with the 
37th Tank. Sleep well, America. 

James H. VAN WaGENEN 
Lieut. Colonel Wis. N.G. (inact.) 
Stevens Point, Wis. 








Sir: 

Your vivid, poignant report on the call-up 
of Wisconsin's Red Arrow Division exemplities 
not only the high morale and combat readi- 
ness of National Guardsmen, but also the 
understanding and courage of their wives 
and families, who bear the real sacrifices. 
We hope the article is read by those few 
individuals, including some Guardsmen, who 
do not yet recognize cither the urgency of 
our mobilization or the traditional duty of 
our citizens to respond, whatever the cost, 
when they are needed. 

Mayor Generar D.W. McGown 

Chief 
National Guard Bureau 
Washington 


To Shelter or Not? 
Sir: 

I have been reading with interest your 
articles on fallout shelters. We think that 
our town has something unique in the way 
of a fallout shelter. 

Three of our citizens bought an old rail- 
road bage. and chair car. This car is 77 
ft. long, 9% ft. wide, and 12 ft. high. A hole 
12 ft. wide, 140 ft. long, and 15 ft. deep 
was dug. An offset entrance of concrete 
and concrete blocks has been built, and there 
is an escape hatch. A filtering system will be 
installed, along with rest room facilities, 
auxiliary power unit, and a reserve water 
supply. The inside of the car will be com- 
pletely remodeled, of course. 

Hacuie L. NoRMAN 











Crosbyton, Tex. 
Sir: 

It seems to me that the American people 
are being tricked into accepting nuclear war 
as the only solution of the Berlin crisis. The 
construction of fallout shelters is a red her- 
ring being used to engage the attention of 
the yadget-loving, do-it-yourseli, construc- 
tion-happy American. 

The first concern of our people should be 
to fully discuss, study and think about the 
alternatives to war. M¢ proposals have 
been made to make Berlin a free city, and 
yet the official American line seems to be: 
“Hurry up and get into your cellars, there's 
no hope of peace.” 











ANNE MONAHAN 
Saugus, Mass. 


Aristotle & the Bomb 
Sir 

I enjoyed your short dissertation, “Aris- 
totle and the Bomb” [Oct. 13]. in’ which 
Sidney Hook so convincingly stated the 
principal issue invelved in the question: Red, 
Dead or Heroic? For it we but strived to- 
ward mere simple existence as our only end 
in life, would we not merely be acting as 
an irrational animal and contrary to our 
very nature as that of a rational human 
being ? 

Aristotle's belief of living in accordance 
with certain good values in life held true 
then, does now, and always will, as long as 
the human race shall be in existence 

Ratpu A. Lorirz 
Chicago 
Sir 

I think Aristotle is being used. What about 
the other guys that we've been supposedly 
worshiping and revering all these years: 
Jesus, Gandhi, Schweitzer, et al.? Jesus al- 
lowed himself to be crucified, and he was 
nearly as good and right as we are. They all 
say one and the same thing. Anyone who 
has any spiritual development or a good 
sense of reality must conclude that nuclear 
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Here’s deodorant 
protection 





YOU CAN 
TRUST 


Old Spice Stick Deodorant 


... fastest, neatest way to all-day, 


every day protection! I's the active 


| deodorant for active men...absolutely 
i dependable. Glides on smoothly, 
' speedily...dries in record time, Old 
Stick Deodorant—most con- 


venient, 
‘ money can buy. 1.00 plus tax. 


(Ud Spice 


STICK 
DEODORANT 


b SHULTON 


Spice 
most economical deodorant 
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ved your “Vox Populi. Vox Web 

6|. J personally think the new 
a hopeless jargonaut. Editor Gove 

lancuace “like a certified public 

accounts in search of the Holy Grail 
Some people Timt writers included—throw 
words the way a petter throws a pot: the 
result is unpredictable. but the act is an act 
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New York City 
Si 


Merriam-Webster 
for including — the 
words” in the new edition of their dictionary 
I have looked up all of the words I searched 
for in vain during my childhood, and [ find 
they look no more obscene than the words 
surrounding them on the page 

Jim RaAvER 


should be 


so-called 


commended 
‘four-letter 





Chicago 








or 

Alas! Wrangling Scrabble players can no 
longer look to the dictionary as a final 
authority on the correctness and usage of 
words, Now the ultimate test for word 
acceptance is merely whether or not it has 


been dropped from the lips of a famous per- 
son in the presence of a reporter, thus assur 
ing it a place in the very next edition 

Lynne E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Charlottesville. Va 


Frozen Fatherhood 


Sir 

In your article ‘Frozen Fatherhood” 
[Sept. S|. the case is mentioned of a de 
formed, mentally defective girl who resulted 
from artificial insemination with sperm that 
had been stored in a trozen condition. [T had, 


advocated the 
Ireeze as & meuns ol 
to the hereditary 
jurther. as a way of making 


as your article 
ol sperm In 
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possible the exereise of seme “yverminal 
choice” in) procreation 
Although it has taken me seme time to 
look into this case, | am now glad to assure 
those who read the article that the airl’s 
impairment was tound on medical investi 
tion to have been caused by nh infectious 
disease, toxophismesi that i shown to 
\ national magazine tf hee ul collexe 
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cause defects of the given kind. It could 
have had no connection with the procedures 








used in sperm storage or insemination. On 
the contrary. the considerable experience al 
ready gained with the use of frozen sperm 
= shown it to be highly reliable. At the 
time, it should be remembered that 
more than 1 of aainrally incurred preg 
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Another Kind of Sugar 


Sir 





The article 
roncously 
Coolev's ne 


“Liz Majeste 1Oct. GI « 
ised Congressman Harold D 
ime in reporting that several mem 
Congress while in Rome visited the 
Studios “to have their pictures 
Elizabeth Taylor on the set otf 
roth Century-Fox’s beleagucred Cleopatra.” 
Mr. Cooley was in Geneva for the Inter 
national Sugar Conference at the some 


bers of 
Cinecitta 
taken with 





ume 





members of Congress were reported by Tit 
to have visited the 2oth Century studio in 
Rome, and he at no time has visited that 
studio 
CHRISTINE S. GALLAGHER 
Clerk 
House of Representatives, US 
Committee on Agriculture 
Washington, D.C 
Si 
Bravo Elizabeth Taylor. She now con 
vinces me that she has brains as well as 
beauty and acting ability by not wasting her 
time meeting the hollow, pork-barreling U.S 
Congressmen on a needless and costly junket 
We American taxpayers are “the stupid 
ones” for allowing too many Congressmen 
to waste our money on valueless junkets, 
especially during these critical and trying 


times! 
Mrs. B. BERNARD KREISLER 


Rome 


The Nullipede Society 


Sir 

About story 
There will come 
cans will spend 
cradle to grave, without setting 
their cars, They will be born in an ambu 
lance, receive their education in a bil 
school, fall in love in a drive-in theater. get 
married in a drive-in church, conduct their 
husiness from the driver's seat tially 
retire to Florida on wheels 
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62 Cheivolet 


Only thing that goes bumpity-bump about this one is your heart 


The plain truth is you couldn’t be sitting prettier even if you paid a pretty penny more. This 
new ’62 Chevrolet brings you just about everything you ever yearned for in a car—at a price 
that’s taken the high cost out of feeling luxurious. A relaxing Jet-smooth ride that skims you 
over rough roads (and any other kind) in calm and comfort. A fresh slim-roof silhouette. Rich 
new interiors (the heater-defroster comes as standard equipment). A new choice of V8 
skedaddle—all the way up to a 409-hp* highway hound. The craftsmanship and finesse of Body 
by Fisher. Beauty that stays beautiful—right down to steel front fender inner shields for extra 
rust protection. Drop in at your Chevrolet dealer’s and see how much more there is to like about 
America’s best liked car. . .. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Oplion 





Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan—one of fourteen new ‘62 Jet-smooth beauties. 


New direction: Michaels-Stern in Courier Cloth 


Boies : , 
It’s the suit with the best lines of forr in its own right. Quite possibly the Other colors and weaves available. For 
the season; tailored for success finest pure wool worsted ever woven. The store names, write: Michaels-Stern, Dept. 
The exclusive Courier Cloth, a star per- suit shown here, $75*. Slacks $22.50*. IC, 87 Clinton Ave. No., Rochester, N.Y. 


Australian Affiliate: Harford hing , Melbourn *Slightly higher 

















62 CORVAIR.MONZA 


NEW FACE, SAME SPORTING HEART. wnti you've driven a new Corvair, you'll 
never know enthusiastic driving. Corvair’s kind of transportation is like no other in the land. The rear engine 
sees to that. Swing around curves as flat as you please. Whip through gooey spots other cars have to avoid. Stop 
smoothly, levelly, with beautifully balanced, bigger brakes. A forced air heater and defroster are standard 
equipment on all coupes, sedans and station wagons. So are dual sunshades, front door armrests, and other 
goodies like seatbelt attachments. Nice. Please don’t just look at 

your favorite among the nine new Corvair models. Please drive A New World of Worth Ponevnorerg 


it.... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. Chevrolet + Chevy IT + Corvair + Corvette 
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Photographed at Dumbarton, Scotland, by “21” Brands 


A squad of geese guards Ballantine’s 


At Dumbarton, Scotland, thousands of oaken barrels of Scotch mists from the nearby Clyde gently wrap each barrel in a silken 
Whisky destined to become Ballantine’s lie racked in the aging blanket. As the whisky in each barrel “breathes” this moist 
sheds. They are guarded by a proud squad of 18 white Chinese Scottish atmosphere, it slowly loses any sharpness, emerging 


geese, led by a crusty old gander irreverently 
called Mr. Ballantine. Any uninvited visitor 
must first deal with these stern sentinels. For 
one shrill cackle starts another and soon a tune- 


with its characteristic sunny-light flavor. 
Once harmonized into Ballantine’s, the result is 
Scotch Whisky unsurpassed in authentic taste— 
never heavy or brash...nor so limply light that 
it merely teases the taste buds. Just a few rea- 
sons why: The more you know about Scotch 
the more you like Ballantine's. 


less symphony brings the authorities. 
Here the 42 fine Scotch Whiskies that go into 
Ballantine’s are brought to maturity. Rolling 





BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF » ImponTeD ay” 21” Brands, Fuc.,¥.7.¢ 
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Ghats M. Quer 


VENTS happen, but news sometimes has to be discovered. 
And frequently the kind of trend that to each community 
seems merely a local manifestation takes on a different impor- 
tance when seen as part of a national shift in sentiment. Such 
is the subject of shelters—a vear ago the disdained preoccupa- 
tion of a few earnest civil defense types: then the subject of 
morbid jokes (betokening an increased preoccupation) and 
now increasingly a topic of lively dinner table concern. This 
week Time's cover story is devoted to shelters, an impressive 
piecing together of a nation’s bewildered discussion and prepa- 
ration for what it once thought too horrible to contemplate, The 
horror is no less, but it at last is being contemplated. 

The Salt Lake City civil defense director told Tie: “Some 
get right to the point; others hem and haw, but they all want 
to know—what do we do when we want tu get to the toilet? At 
least people want to know something about life in a fallout 


shelter. A few months back they couldn't care less.” The 
sheriff of Dade County. Florida. finds the county, including 
Miami, “totally unprepared for a nuclear attack.” but now 


willing at least to listen to an occasional speech on the subject. 
“They sit there for a half hour and look scared. and then they 
forget everything you've said, But vou do get a nice letter from 
the program chairman.” Time's story is based on such human 
touches gathered from its 13 correspondents and 12 stringers 
(part-time correspondents) around the U.S. 

The story was written by Richard Oulahan Jr. and edited 
by Champ Clark. Oulahan was so full of the subject at home 
that he discovered one of his seven children piling up boards 
in the basement. all set to start building. He is now resolved 
to put up a “poor man’s shelter” of his own. Time’s own nu- 
clear defense preparations in New York City, also just getting 


under way, will be part of the shelter program developed by 
Rockefeller Center (the Time & Lire Building is the newest 


building in this skyscraper complex). The Center hopes to pro- 
vide a haven for its 38,000 tenants and as many as possible of 
the 160,000 visitors a day who enter the area. Here, as else- 
where, the shelter story is the same: belated interest, many 
obstacles, much to do. 
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Truly, the finest electronic organ 


Only Magnavox leadership in stereophonic high fidelity and vast 
experience in electronics, could produce an organ with the 
amazing performance of the transistorized Golden Triumph. 

Its unique Magnasonic tone system puts the full tonal range 
of a symphony orchestra at your fingertips. You will be sur- 
rounded by a majestic sweep and richness of sound from five 
high fidelity speakers mounted front and side. 

The Magnavox has greater tonal variety . . . 35% more voices 
and three times the dynamic range of other electronic organs. 





And the modern miracle of transistors insures lasting pleasure 
and service-free reliability. 

Optional chord section makes it easy for all members of the 
family to play. Choose from a wide selection of furniture styles 
and woods. 


Write today for literature and the name of your nearest dealer: 
The Magnavox Company, Organ Division * Department 24, 


Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. F. 0. B., Urbana, Miinois 


Magnavox 


truly the finest... 


and your best buy on any basis of comparison 
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THE COLD WAR 
The Real German Question 


Berlin was still taut. Refugees from 
East Germany continued their desperate 
attempts to scale the Wall and sprint 
to freedom. Shots were fired from both 
sides of the border. At the highest levels 
of diplomacy, talks toward negotiations 
had come to a standstill. Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko was back in 
Moscow after sessions with President 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. At his press conference, the Presi- 
dent reported somberly ‘The talks 
which we had with Mr. Gromyko did not 
give us immediate hope that this matter 
would be easily settled . . . On the sub- 
stance, we are not in sight of land.” 

What was land? An agreement that 
would lessen tension over Berlin? A treaty 
defining the future of Germany? A “gen- 
eral European settlement”? Last week 
with a hiatus in East-West talks, it was 
becoming clear to some diplomats and 
journalists that the real question is not 
Berlin but Germany, the heart of Europe, 
and they stepped back to take a cold, hard 
look at suggested settlements—and their 
possible consequences. 

The Basic Three. I’ur the U.S. on Ber- 
lin, there are at least three principles that 
must be sustained even at the cost of war 
> First and foremost, the continued ex 
istence of West Berlin as a free and eco 
nomically viable city, which means that 
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PAUL SCHUTZER—LIFE 


Beritn’s WALL 
“We are not in sight of land.” 


it must remain part of a free and eco- 
nomically prosperous West Germany. 

> Continued ground and air access to 
West Berlin from West Germany. 

> The continued presence of Western 
forces in West Berlin. 

After those three absolute requirements 
what are the possibilities for diplomatic 
give and take? Many have been con- 
sidered, but none is perfect and most are 
perilously imperfect. Among them: 

@ Peace Treaty. The U.S. Government 
considers it inevitable that Russia will 
sign a peace treaty with East Germany. 
It is equally clear that the U.S. will 
not fight to prevent such a_ treaty— 
unless it interferes with basic rights in 
West Berlin. But the signing of such a 
treaty, this year or next, will contribute 
to the permanent division of Germany 
which is Khrushchev's real aim—and the 
real danger for Berlin (which, Nikita 
Khrushchev hoped, became permanently 
divided with the building of the Red 
wall on Aug. 13). 

@ RecoGnition. At present, the U.S, has 
no intention of granting official diplo- 
matic recognition to East Germany. Be- 
yond breaking Western promises, such a 
move could only lead to the undercutting 
of West Berlin, of West Germany, and oi 





the entire Western position in Europe. 
But there is considerably more give in 
the U.S. attitude about a de facto recog 
nition. Thus, in return for a restatement 
of the West's three basic rights in West 
Berlin. the U.S. would not balk if East 
Germans were to stamp papers and ex 
amine lading bills on traffic along the 
access routes to Berlin. 

@ DEMILITARIZATION. As recently as May 
1959. the West offered an overall peace 
plan, which included provisions for pro 
gressive reductions in military forces in 
Europe and overall ceilings for U.S. and 
Soviet military personnel. The thinning- 
out was keyed to German reunification 
and contained measures for guarding 
against surprise attack. The Soviet Union 
flatly rejected the plan and offered its 
own, calling for withdrawal of NATO 
forces from Europe and the dismantle- 
ment of NATO's military bases, in re- 
turn for Soviet troop withdrawals from 
East Germany, Poland and Hungary. The 
U.S.S.R.’s plan was intolerable to the 
U.S.: it would have meant that U.S. 
forces would pull back for thousands of 
miles while Russian troops would remain 
within easy attacking range. The present 
U.S. position offers room for negotiations 
along the lines of force reduction in re- 








turn for hard agreements on German 
unification. 

@ Free City, Of all the notions that have 
been raised, that of establishing West 
Berlin as a demilitarized “free city” is 
perhaps the silliest. It was first advanced 
in the Sovict’s 1959 proposals. It would 
force the departure of Western troops and 
shatter the most vital of the West's three 
requirements for West Berlin—that the 
city remain politically and economically 
a part of West Germany. 

@ Oper-NEISSE RECOGNITION. It has been 
argued that the West should give official 
recognition to what is presently a fact of 
geographical life: the Oder-Neisse line 
which divides East Germany from Ger- 
many’s old Polish territories. This would 
perpetuate what West Germans now call 
the “Three Germanys’—West, East and 
Polish. But in any such threeway dis- 
memberment of Germany lie the seeds 
of future war. and the West cannot rec- 
ognize the Oder-Neisse line without at 
least a guarantee of eventual unifica- 
tion of West and East Germany. 

The danger in all such ideas is that in 
their essentials they require that the U.S. 
offer a quid without realistic hope for a 
Russian quo. Surely, one Western de- 
mand in any negotiations should be that 
the Communists tear down the wall be 
tween East and West Berlin; in fact, the 
West should have prevented the wall’s 
construction in the first place—a point 
increasingly recognized in Washington. 

The Vital Part. Berlin and West Ger- 
many are inextricably tied together. The 
more that Khrushchev succeeds in im- 
planting the idea of a permanently divid- 
ed Germany, the more tenuous will be- 
come the position of West Berlin—as a 
“showcase” of democracy, as a bastion of 
freedom, as a city that can live. And the 
more desperate and uncertain the future 
of West Berlin, the more ominous the 
outlook for West Germany. 
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Given this situation, there is very little 
room for negotiation with the Russians. 
The question is not Berlin; it is Germany, 
a land and people that cannot remain 
forever divided. And however distant re- 
unification may be, whatever dashes that 
prospect will have serious consequences. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
That's the Spirit 


Time and again, President Kennedy 
last week underlined the fact of growing 
U.S. military strength—and his determi- 
nation to use that power if necessary. 

rhe President announced that retired 
Army General Maxwell Taylor, now serv- 
ing as his military adviser (Time cover, 
July 28), would go to South Viet Nam 
to survey the mounting Communist offen- 
sive, report back on whether or not the 
U.S. should intervene with its own troops. 
Kennedy also recalled from retirement 
General James A. Van Fleet, 69, hero of 
the free world’s 1948-so victory over 
Communism in Greece and commander 
of the United Nations Korean forces from 
19st to 1953. Van Fleet's new assign- 
ment: to help the U.S. Army train for 
anti-guerrilla warfare. 

During the week, the Defense Depart- 
ment also announced that 
men would go to Europe, boost the num- 


10,000 more 


ber of reinforcements for the Seventh 
Army from 40.000 to 50.000 since the 
Berlin crisis began. At his press confer- 
ence, Kennedy took special pains to detail 
the buildup in U.S. military strength in 
a $6 billion jump in the 
armed forces’ budget. a 50°? speedup in 
truction of Polaris submarines, a 
increase in production of the M-14 
rifle, the calling up of two divisions. 
“Airborne! The next day the Presi- 
dent took advantage of a lor g-scheduled 
speaking trip to the University of North 
Carolina (see EpUCATION ) to see an Army 
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peacetime what other men do in war. 


division at close hand, The division was 
the lean, tough, combat-ready 82nd Air- 
borne at Fort Bragg. For Kennedy, the 
excursion into the field was his first as 
Commander in Chief, and he enjoyed it 
thoroughly. Kennedy rode slowly past the 
massed units of the 10,268-man division. 
When the inspection was done, Kennedy 
praised the 82nd for doing “in peace- 
time what other men do in war, and that 
is, live hazardously in defense of their 
country. This is a division which is all 
American—and as an American, I am 
proud of it.” In answer, the entire divi- 
sion shouted its motto: “Airborne! Air- 
borne, all the way!” 

With that, the paratroopers began a 
show that wowed the President and _ his 
party. After fighter-bombers had seared 
a jump area with Napalm and blasted it 
with 500-lb. bombs, six C-130 transports 
lumbered overhead at 1,250 ft.—and the 
sky turned alive with paratroopers from 
the rorst Airborne, the sister division of 
the S2nd. Behind the men floated the 
equipment of war—a 105-mm. howitzer, 
a self-propelled antitank gun, an 18,000- 
lb. bulldozer dangling from six 1co-ft. 
chutes that blossomed like giant flowers. 

All the Way. Moving to the target 
range. Kennedy watched delightedly as 
one 82nd paratrooper smashed all the red 
water-filled heads on his dummy targets 
with his .45. Blazing away with a newly 
issued M-14 rifle, another marksman so 
fascinated Kennedy that he called for the 
target, grinned as he held it up and dis 
played the riddled bull’s-eye. 

Before leaving Fort Bragg 
nnedy visited 300 men of the 82nd who 
had not particips ed in the performance; 
they had been on combat alert. One para- 
trooper startled the President by shout- 
ing in his face; “Airborne, all the way!” 
Replied the President of the U.S., with 
every reason to mean what he said 
“That's the spirit.” 








President 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Sheltered Life 
(See Cover) 


In Miller's Cafeteria, in downtown Den- 
ver, four young women met for the after- 
noon coffee break—and almost immedi- 
ately began talking about what weighed 
heaviest on their minds, Said Louise Ep- 
person, a bank clerk: “I'd just as soon be 
killed as come out of a shelter and see 
the country desolated.” Gail Pitts, an ac- 
count executive with a public relations 
firm, felt differently. “I want to be around 
when it’s all over,” she said, “but I must 
admit I don’t care too much about the 
idea of a fallout shelter. Still...’ The 
third girl, Barbara Walz, an oil company 
receptionist, had a specific concern: “It's 
the children who give me the most worry. 
With my husband in one place and me in 
another, and the children at school, we 
really have no control.” Marion Booth, 
office manager for a public relations firm. 
has no children. “But,” she said, “I have 
to think about my husband and mother. 
We have a good basement in our house, 
and I’m thinking of fixing it up as a 
shelter.” 

By then, Denver's working girls were 
deep in a conversational subject that has 
taken over the U.S.—survival under 
atomic attack, At cocktail parties and 
P.T.A. meetings and family dinners, on 
buses and commuter trains and around 
office watercoolers, talk turns to shelters. 
Almost everyone—man, woman and child 
—has an opinion. Those opinions differ 
wildly, Many feel that blast and fallout 
shelters are cowardly. “They would con- 
vert our people into a horde of rabbits, 
scurrying for warrens, where they would 
cower helplessly while waiting the coming 
of a conqueror,” said Major General John 
B. Medaris (ret.), former chief of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. Others be- 
lieve that other moral values are at stake. 
Said Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations: “It is the morality of men 
and affairs which challenges us, not the 
morality of moles or other underground 
creatures, slithering in storm cellars.” 

Partisans on the other side are equally 
outspoken. They range from Chicago's 
Syndicated Lovelornist Ann Landers, an 
all-out advocate of home shelters, to Pres- 
ident John Kennedy. Said Kennedy in a 
July 25 television speech to the nation: 
“To recognize the possibilities of nuclear 
war in the missile age without our citi- 
zens’ knowing what they should do and 
where they should go would be a failure 
of responsibility.” In the coming months, 
he said, the U.S. Government would un- 
dertake to “let every citizen know what 
steps he can take without delay to pro- 
tect his family in case of attack.” 

That speech, delivered under the deep- 
ening shadow of crisis in Berlin, set off 
an incredible surge of U.S. interest in 
civil defense—a subject long scorned or 
ignored, Civil defense agencies were 
swamped with requests for pamphlets and 
questions about survival. Thousands of 
U.S. citizens have actually begun digging 
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in, But the nation remains far from the 
day considered inevitable by one of the 
most experienced of its civil defense of- 
ficials: Virgil Couch, 54, industrial spe- 
cialist of the Office of Civil Defense in 
Battle Creek. Mich. Says Couch; “Civil 
defense must be part of the normal way 
of life. Like smallpox vaccination. we've 
got to get used to it and build it into the 
normal fabric of our lives. In the old days. 
for instance, outhouses sat in the back- 
yard; now the bathroom has moved in- 
side. Garages used to sit on the edge of 
the lot; now many garages have been 
built into the home. The next room to 
follow this pattern is the family fallout 
shelter.” 

The Critical Questions. Despite the 
new sweep of concern about civil defense, 
despite all the talk and even the action 
toward shelter building, the U.S. remains 
dangerously ignorant and misinformed 
about that most critical of all human 
questions: survival. Just what would 
be the effects of an all-out atomic attack 
on the U.S.? What protective measures 
can be taken, and how much good will 
they do? What would underground life 
be like? 

If a thermonuclear attack were to 
achieve complete surprise, the first warn- 
ing would be the blinding flash, visible 
for hundreds of miles, of the bomb itself. 
Within an area of up to one mile from 
ground zero, everything would be vapor- 








ized: destruction and death. even to those 
in the deepest shelters. would be certain. 
Initial heat radiation would be released in 
two separate pulses within a few seconds 
and would incinerate virtually everything 
within a five-mile radius, Although fog 
or industrial smog would greatly de- 
crease the effect, exposed persons would 
suffer third-degree burns out to ten miles 
and blistering out to 15. Within seconds 
after the heat would come the blast 
wave; reinforced-concrete buildings might 
remain standing within five miles of 
ground zero, but conventional frame 
structures would probably be wrecked 
up to ten miles away. Flying shards 
of glass and other debris could kill thou- 
sands; even human bodies, catapulted 
by the blast, could become deadly mis- 
siles. 

Finally, after the heat and the shock 
waves, would come the most deadly of all 
the bomb’s effects: radioactive fallout. 
When the bomb first burst, it would suck 
up millions of tons of earth and other 
debris, carrying them to over 100,000 ft. 
into the air and saturating them with 
more than 200 species of radioactive par- 
ticles. Depending on wind and other con- 
ditions, these particles would fall back 
in lethal quantities over an area extending 
perhaps 150 miles from ground zero. As 
a rough rule of thumb, lag between the 
bomb’s flash and the beginning of fallout 
might be figured at one minute for each 
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quarter-mile from ground zero; thus, at 
30 miles it would be two hours. 

It has been estimated that a great ma- 
jority of the deaths suffered in an atomic 
attack would come from fallout radiation 
—and it is against radiation that shelters 
can be most effective. Given between 30 
minutes’ and an hour's warning of a 150- 
city thermonuclear attack, an adequate 
national system of fallout shelters might 
well cut the death rate from 160 million 
to 85 million; add an effective blast- 
shelter system. and the number of deaths 
could drop to 25 million. 

The Second Deterrent. If the casual- 
ties from an atomic attack could be so 
dramatically reduced. the U.S. could al- 
most surely arise from the rubble, fight 
back, survive, put together a society 
again and, ultimately, prosper once more. 
That ability in itself might well serve as 
a deterrent second only to the nation’s 
retaliatory military might in preventing 


Steuart Pittman, 42. an ex-marine who 
was appointed chief of OCD, set the goals 
for the first phase: “It's an opportunity 
for people to take part in a vital defense 
program, to demonstrate the will to face 
up to thermonuclear warfare. This pro- 
gram carries a message to our Allies, neu- 
trals and potential enemies.” 

Under Pittman, who has been on the 
job for less than two months. civil defense 
leaders last week were readying a program 
of surveying. marking and stocking every 
existing public building in the nation that 
could serve as a shelter. Merely marking 
and identifying these sites, said Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, “could, 
without additional effort, save at least 1o 
to 15 million lives.” Next month the first 
teams of trained experts will begin the 
eight-month survey. 

The Federal Government has no im- 
mediate plans to build new public shelters. 
The emphasis on the invigorated civil 
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an aggressor from launching his attack. 
It is in that realization that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, after years of paying lip service 
to civil defense, has begun to move. 
Shortly after his July speech, President 
Kennedy transferred the main duties of 
the Office of Civil Defense and Mobiliza- 
tion to the Department of Defense. leav- 
ing only a small advisory cadre, the 
Office of Emergency Planning, under the 
direction of Frank Ellis, former OCDM 
chief. An aroused Congress—which for 
years had regarded civil defense almost 
as a laughing matter and had annually 
cut its appropriations to the marrow— 
quickly gave the Administration the $207 
million it requested for the revitalized 
program. In the Pentagon, the new Office 
of Civil Defense civilian staff was beefed 
up by engineers and technicians from the 
armed forces, and a vast new blueprint 
for safeguarding the U.S. public is being 
drawn up. Assistant Defense Secretary 
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defense program is to encourage, advise 
and assist state and local governments, 
private industry and individuals to build 
them. And the marketplace for shelters 
offers just about everything the customer 
can afford. In Philadelphia. a polyethylene 
shell is selling for $2,800, San Francisco's 
Armco Steel Corp. is promoting a section- 
al shelter, with modular sections of steel, 
which can be assembled like an Erector 
set to any size the customer wants. The 
Lone Star Steel Co.’s standard shelter, 
made in Dallas ($2.550, plus freight and 
installation}, contains a nicety to gladden 
the heart of any claustrophobe: a window 
painted on the wall, showing an outdoor 
scene, complete with a shade that can be 
pulled down at night. In Salt Lake City, 
Pat Smith, daughter of local Civil Defense 
Director Ben Smith, is painting a large 
mural of an outdoor scene on the walls 
of the family’s basement shelter—"It’s a 
shelter.” her father says, “with a picture 


window.” A Loudon, Tenn., photographer 
recently installed a Fiberglas shelter with 
accommodations for 15 people in his yard, 
and in Jacksonville, a local millionaire 
has a blast cellar equipped with an eleva- 
tor, a pool table and a keg of wine. At 
the Texas State Fair in Dallas last week, 
an exhibit of prefabricated shelters out- 
drew the blue-ribbon cattle and the mid- 
way rides as a popular attraction. One 
exhibitor estimated that 350 people per 
hour had shuttled through his shelter in 
one day. In Olympia. Wash., William 
Walker put a sign in front of his shelter. 
“He who lasts. laughs.” 

"It's A Moral Thing, Too." Plenty of 
shelters are available for around $1,s00. 
Example: an underground shelter 12 ft. 
long, 9 ft. 4 in. wide and 7 ft. 10 in. deep, 
enclosed in 8-in. concrete walls, which 
would provide radiation protection for six 
persons and is partially blastproof. Its 
appurtenances include a_ hand-cranked 
air blower, waterproofing provided by two 
layers of asphalt paint on the outside 
walls, two layers of roofing felt covered 
with asphalt. But such shelters are beyond 
the means of many U.S. families. Al- 
though the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion will guarantee home-improvement 
loans up to 20 years for approved shel- 
ters, most banks are reluctant to risk the 
money. “At least 80% of the units we 
install,” says St. Louis Contractor Joseph 
Shannon, “are put in homes that cost 
from $50,000 to $100,000. We get plenty 
of calls from people building their own 
shelters, asking us for advice. We give 
them all the help they want. There's no 
profit in that for us, but this isn’t just a 
business. It’s a moral thing, too.” 

To bring the cost of shelters within 
the reach of most families, the Govern- 
ment next month will introduce blue- 
prints for a simple backyard or basement 
shelter, constructed of steel, concrete, 
wood or earth, which can be built for 
$150 or less. It will be primitive indeed, 
with a ceiling just 4 ft. high, but it would 
be as strong a shield against fallout as 
some of the most elaborate custom-built 
contraptions. 

Shelter dwellers should provision them- 
selves with at least a two-week supply of 
both water and food. For drinking, one 
quart of water per shelter occupant per 
day is considered necessary; in addition, 
another daily half-gallon per person is 
recommended for washing and other san- 
itation purposes. Although water should 
be stored in plastic or metal containers— 
blast might break glass bottles—anything 
would do in an emergency. The food 
should be imperishable or long-lasting, 
and neither salty nor sweet, to inhibit 
thirst. Says Margaret Moore, nutrition 
ist for the Louisiana Board of Health 
“Keep a few canned vegetables you can 
eat cold, to conserve fuel supply. Decide 
which canned meats you like cold, re- 
membering saltiness. Pickles will help ease 
thirst, and canned vegetables are an extra 
source of liquid.” 

Basic to every efficient shelter are an 
air-intake-exhaust system. a first-aid kit, 
flashlights and a battery radio (the shel- 
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ter may need an antenna; otherwise, the 
radio might be useless underground). 
Chemical toilets are available at reason- 
able prices: the minimum provision for 
disposing of human waste is a stock of 
plastic bags. Among other useful items 
sanitary napkins (which can double as 
bandages), toothache pills, tranquilizers 
deodorants and air purifiers, tight-liddec 
age cans, matches. a can opener, bunk 
1s with paper sheets, books and games 
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ter their assault.” Last week Washing- 
ton’s Episcopal Bishop Angus Dun an- 
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As inevitably as fallout follows the 
bomb, so have come profiteers, pitchmen 


above the floodline (and also periscope 
surveillance of the outside) are standard 
features of New Orleans shelters. 
Curiosity Can Kill. In Los Ang 
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shelter supplies. Shelter Equipment Corp. 
1 Denver enterprise, is operated Rolf 
M. Weber and John Scott, both German 
immigrants and veterans of the World 
War II air raids over Berlin and Ham 
burg. When their store opened officially 
last week, its shelves had already been 





swept clean by customers who had at 
tended a two-hour preview the previous 
ekend. “The sandbags are a must 
says Weber. “We are also recommending 


periscopes. Lots of Germans were killed 





when their curiosity got the better of 
and they had to go out and see 
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what is happening outside. 
Controversy still storms over one pos- 
sible item of shelter equipment: guns 
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ons, and many of the diggers are prepared 
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ointment or grease has the slightest value 
as a fallout protector (neither does any 
of several brands of “anti-radiation 
pills”). Jerry-built shelters bear the slo- 
gan “CD-approved” or other meaningless 
legends; actually, the OCDM approved 
nothing, merely set the standard for shel- 
ters. A widely advertised “fallout suit.” 
selling at the rate of soo a week for 
$21.95 each. actually provides no more 
protection against radiation than a rain- 
coat. A promoter recently approached 
W. Dan Bell, head of Denver's Better 
Business Bureau, with a man-sized plastic 
bag which, he said, provided complete 
protection against fallout. All the owner 
had to do was crawl inside and pull the 
Zipper. But how. asked Bell, could the 
bag's occupant breathe? That, said the 
promoter, was something he had not yet 
worked out. Similarly, a Boston entre- 
preneur advertised a handy “shelter” for 
only $4.50; it turned out to be a crowbar, 
for use in opening manhole covers. 

The Megabuck Projects. Parallel to the 
push for family shelters is the one to de- 
fend U.S. private industry. Industrial 
civil defense is enormously expensive. “It 
costs megabucks.”” says Frank Jones of 
Chicago's Bell & Howell Co., which has 
buried its vital records as a starter in its 
own civil defense program. But there is a 
burgeoning recognition of its worth. 
Scores of companies now participate ea- 
gerly in OCDM seminars, have conducted 
employee courses in civil defense, Many 
of the nation’s banks have buried their 
vital microfilmed records for safekeeping. 
Last month Manhattan's Rockefeller 
Center announced one of the biggest non- 
Government shelter projects, to be sunk 
beneath the ganglia of Radio City, with 
an eventual population capacity of 200,- 
ooo. In Kansas City, the Brunson Instru- 
ment Co. recently moved its precision- 
instrument factory underground, to a 
vibration-proof stone quarry, Contracts 
have been let for a big (cap. 600), elab- 
orate fallout shelter underneath Minne- 
apolis’ Federal Reserve Bank. to be 
equipped with hi-fi music. 

A showcase industrial shelter has been 
developed by Rohm & Haas, manufactur- 
ers of plastics and chemicals, at their 
Bristol, Pa.. plant and at factories in 
Philadelphia, Knoxville, Tenn., and Hous- 
ton. The reinforced-concrete shelters pro- 
tect against blast as well as fallout. The 
Bristol shelter lies under 40 inches of 
radiation-resistant. material, can house 
and feed 1.500 employees for two weeks. 
Water is drawn from underground wells, 
and a pulsating communications center is 
equipped to send and receive short-wave 
messages. The shelter can withstand blast 
and fallout from a 20-megaton bomb 
five miles away. 

Like Noah. Most of the push behind 
industrial mobilization has been supplied 
by Virgil Couch. From his cluttered office 
in Battle Creek (soon to be transferred 
to Washington, D.C.), Couch has worked 
for the past ten years to coax big business 
into the civil defense program. The son 
of a Purchase. Ky.. railroadman, Couch 
won prizes as a youngster for his wheat 
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AN ATOM-AGE 
GLOSSARY 


Blast Wave, also referred to as 
the shock wave, is the wall of pres- 
sure generated by a nuclear ex- 
plosion. It speeds outward from the 
explosion point at 2,000 m.p.h., 
slows as the distance increases, 

CONELRAD is an abbreviation 
for Control of Electromagnetic Ra- 
diation. It is an emergency com- 
munications system in which all 
commercial broadcast stations will 
leave the air except those assigned 
to instruct the public at 640 and 
1,240 kilocycles. It is intended to 
nullify enemy equipment that uses 
radio signals to pinpoint targets. 

Dosimeter. An instrument that 
indicates the amount of radiation 
a person has absorbed. 

Gamma Rays, generated by a 
nuclear explosion, are similar to X 
rays and form the radiation that is 
most dangerous to life. They are the 
main reason for fallout shelters. 

Ground Zero is the point on 
earth closest to the center of the 
nuclear explosion. 

Kiloton, a unit used in measuring 
the energy of a nuclear weapon. is 
equivalent to the energy released 
by the explosion of 1,000 tons of 
TNT. A megaton is equivalent to 
1,000,000 tons. The Hiroshima 
bomb was a 20-kiloton bomb. 

NAWAS, standing for National 
Warning System, is a civil defense 
warning network, controlled from 
North American Defense Command 
headquarters in Colorado Springs, 
linking 449 cities, military bases 
and other defense points by 45.000 
miles of telephone lines and micro- 
wave radio circuits. 

NEAR, standing for National 
Emergency Alarm Repeater, is a 
home warning system still under 
study. In NEAR, a 240-cycle signal 
carried on regular 110-volt: power 
lines would set small buzzers, 
plugged into alternating current 
outlets, to squawking. NEAR units 
could be installed in each home for 
a few dollars, might give warning to 
all within one minute after the dis- 
covery of an oncoming attack. 

Overpressure is the number of 
pounds per square inch (p.s.i.) 
above normal atmospheric pressure 
exerted by the blast wave of a nu- 
clear explosion. An overpressure ex- 
ceeding 20 p.s.i. can be fatal to a 
human being. 

Ratemeter is an instrument simi- 
lar to a dosimeter, except that it in- 
dicates the rate at which the radia- 
tion is being absorbed by a person. 

Roenigen is a unit used in meas- 
uring gamma and X rays. It is 
named after Wilhelm Konrad Rént- 
gen, a German physicist who dis- 
covered X rays in 1895. 











crops by carefully sifting the kernels 
through a fine sieve, so that only the 
plumpest grains remained. His efforts in 
industrial civil defense have been equally 
meticulous. One of his favorite maxims: 
“You've got to arrive at solutions in 
advance—like Noah did.” 

Couch has been with civil defense since 
its very beginnings. In January 1951, 
when the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration was first organized, Jerry Wads- 
worth, then acting head of the new agency 
(later Henry Cabot Lodge's chief deputy 
at the U.N.), offered him a job as deputy 
assistant administrator in charge of man- 
agement. Later. Couch became executive 
officer of the training division, established 
most of the schools now in existence. One 
of his early works was a “rescue street” 
at the Olney. Md., school, where periodic 
“bombings” made a shambles of the 
buildings, and civilian students were 
trained in the techniques of rescue in a 
world poisoned by nuclear debris. In 1954 
Couch moved with the headquarters of 
FCDA to Battle Creek and set up the 
industrial division. 

But wooing the hard-nosed business 
community to a strange—and expensive 
—new cause was not easy, and Virg 
Couch decided that the best method to 
convince business leaders was in personal 
confrontation. He took to the road, speak- 
ing at Rotary Clubs, conventions, board 
meetings—any gathering of businessmen 
that would tolerate him. He still spends 
half his life traveling and lobbying. At 
a recent meeting of the American Society 
for Industrial Security, Couch was intro- 
duced as a man who “has not remained 
aloof in an ivory tower or vacuum as 
some Government officials are inclined to 
do . . . Because of this shirtsleeve work- 
ing approach to his job, he has developed 
a program which is practical, down to 
earth, and workable.” Says Couch. of 
the industrial efforts now taking place: 
“What is happening in industry is a 
great thing to sce. More and more em- 
ployees are looking to industry to keep 
them informed on civil defense. And in- 
dustry is preparing itself better every 
day to pass down solid information. It is 
taking on more responsibility and that’s 
the way it should be. It is better for 
industry to be paternalistic than for the 
Government to be.” 

Setting the Example. Yet without be- 
ing over-paternalistic, government at the 
federal, state and local levels has at the 
very least a responsibility for setting a 
civil defense example. So far, the show 
has been sorry. The White House, to be 
sure, is equipped with a yawning bomb 
shelter that dates back to Franklin Roose- 
velt’s day, and a stand-by Pentagon, tun- 
neled deep under Maryland's Catoctin 
Mountain, is equipped and ready for use 
as a wartime defense headquarters. More 
than 30 top Government agencies are 
prepared to evacuate to secret “reloca- 
tion centers” in a 300-mile perimeter 
around Washington. A series of emer- 
gency laws is on file, to be invoked by 
the President. and a presidential succes- 
sion list of twelve names—from Vice 
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President Lyndon Johnson to Labor See- 
retary Arthur Goldberg—is ready if death 
strikes the White House. Yet for all 
the urgent Administration talk. only 
one member of the Kennedy Cabinet— 
Postmaster General Edward Day—has a 
shelter in his home. 

On a state level, the situation is worse. 
Only three states* have complete, blast- 
proof underground installations where 
business can be carried on in relative safe- 
ty. Just three others are under construc- 
tion, including Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller's model bunker in Albany, which 
can house 1,100 legislators and public 
employees, and sustain them with 14.000 
special crackers that provide a complete, 
balanced diet. 

Hard-rock miners have drilled a cavern 
3.000 ft. under Cheyenne Mountain. near 
Colorado Springs, but three more years 
will pass before the underground head- 
quarters of the North American Air De- 
fense Command (NORAD). nerve center 
and central switchboard for continental 
air raid warnings, will move in. Even then, 
in many a community the communication 
lines to NORAD may remain perilously 
thin. In Miami, the main CONELRAD 
station is not equipped as a fallout shelter, 
and its link to the city’s civil defense 
control center is an exposed land wire. 

At the local level of government, the 
shelter program is moving faster, Progress 
can often be measured in proportion to 
the community's strategic vulnerability. 
Cheyenne (which has a circlet of nearby 
Atlas bases) and Tucson (ringed by the 
sunken silos of Titan missiles) are bris- 
tling with shelters, bustling with civil de- 
fense activities. Probably the communities 
with the best-laid shelter programs are 
those towns where the hydrogen bomb is 
best understood. Oak Ridge, Tenn., Los 
Alamos, N. Mex., and Livermore, Calif.— 
all overpopulated with scientists who 
know their neutrons—are all in the midst 
of elaborate and expensive shelter pro- 
grams, right down to the last IBM census 
of skills. Says Los Alamos Laboratory 
Worker Don Young: “Nobody plays 
games with gamma rays here. This shelter 
plan just extends the safety program to 
another area of our lives.” 

Still, vulnerability and special knowl- 
edge are not requisite to farsightedness, as 
witness the case of tiny (pop. 296) 
Glendo, Wyo. Last month, when the cold 
war started to heat up, the townsfolk 
pooled their resources, bought a vast po- 
tato cellar on the town’s outskirts, and 
equipped it with water and sanitary facil- 
ities for 1,000 people. “We can not only 
put the entire population of the town 
inside in under 20 minutes.” says one 
proud citizen, Roy Amick, “but they can 
drive into it in their cars.” After Glendo’s 
example, Minneapolis is surveying a laby- 
rinthine cavern under the city as a pos- 
sible natural refuge, and Detroit is con- 
sidering an empty salt mine. At least one 
individual family—Mrs. Mary R. Her- 
schend and her two sons, daughter-in-law 
and three grandchildren—has set up 








Delaware, Maryland and Hawaii. 
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housekeeping in Marvel Cave. Mo.. in a 
fully equipped shelter under 300 ft. of 
solid rock. 

The Difference. If the U.S.’s federal 
state and local governments, its industries 
and its citizens, were all to work for 
reasonable survival goals, then the pros- 
pects for the future might be far more 
tolerable. Death and destruction would 
still be beyond rational belief. But upon 
emerging from their shelters, most Ameri- 
cans would not find scorched earth; more 
than 95° of the nation’s land would 
still be green. Only two days after the 
thermonuclear attack, many adults might 
start emerging from the protection of 
their shelters for brief periods (children— 





that have taken precautions should be 
moving back into business. This must 
necessarily be the most critical phase of 
the thermonuclear war—for the nation 
that can arise most quickly and strongly 
will be the nation that best survives. 

Last Sept. 25. in his eloquent speech 
before the United Nations, President Ken- 
nedy posed a choice between disarmament 
and a planet turned into “a flaming funer- 
al pyre.” But the choice is not that stark, 
and John Kennedy has come to realize it. 
Last week. speaking in North Carolina. he 
said that it is “a dangerous illusion” to 
believe “that we shall soon meet total 
victory or total defeat.’ Concluded the 
President: “We shall neither be Red nor 





GLENDO CITIZENS EMERGING FROM SHELTER 
The nation that could arise would be the nation that best survives. 


and young people who are planning to 
have families—should remain behind 
shielding for at least two weeks to avoid 
the hazard of radiation-created mutations 
in future generations ). 

With information gleaned from radio 
reports and radiation-detection devices, 
with trousers tucked into sock tops and 
sleeves tied around wrists, with hats, 
mufflers, gloves and boots, the shelter 
dweller could venture forth to start en- 
suring his today and building for his 
tomorrow. He would find that much of 
the food left in his kitchen was. still 
edible. Fruit and vegetables should be 
washed and peeled; packaged and canned 
goods should be washed and opened care- 
fully. Waste from the shelter should be 
buried outside. Many of the fallout par- 
ticles in water would be filterable, and 
household water softeners would be effec- 
tive as purifiers. 

As the days go by, the shelter dweller 
might come out for increasingly long 
periods. He could hose off his properties; 
he could start rebuilding. By the end of 
two weeks, civil defense, military, police 
and fire authorities should be back at 
work with fair effectiveness. Industries 


dead, but alive and free.” But the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat might 
well be the effort that Americans at all 
levels are willing to put forth for their 
own survival. 


DEFENSE 
Testing the Shield 


All week, the reports from U.S, intelli- 
gence sources were ominous, East-West 
tensions had reached the snapping point. 
The Soviet Union was mobilizing. An air 
strike against the U.S. and Canada was 
imminent. Then, on Saturday morning, 
came confirmation from North American 
Aw Defense Command radar-loaded uir- 
craft patrolling the Pacific near Midway: 
enemy planes were U.S.-bound, 

These reports were phony. They had 
been planted as an elaborate preparatory 
touch to the biggest air-defense exercise 
in history—Sky Shield Il. When Sky 
Shield II actually started last weekend, 
all commercial and private flying over the 
U.S. and Canada ceased for twelve hours, 
from 11 a.m, to 11 p.m. C.S.T., and some 
2,100 commercial flights were canceled. 

Yet North American skies 





were tar 
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from empty. Aloft were 1.800 NORAD 
fighter planes, from long-ranging F-1ors 
to speedy new F-106s. on some 6,000 
intercept sorties. On the radarscopes of 
distant destroyers and aircraft. of early- 
warning stations from the Canadian Are- 
tic and Alaska to towers planted deep in 
Atlantic waters. appeared a multitude of 
bogey blips. They were caused by about 
250 Strategic Air Command B-47s, B-52 
and refueling tankers, along with Vulcan 
bombers of Britain's Royal Air Force. 
Many of these planes were homebound 
from foreign bases; others had slipped 
from their North American stations to 
turn around over the Pacific and Atlantic 
and simulate an enemy strike. 

Some droned 30,000 ft. above Eastern 
population centers on fake bomb runs, 
Some roared in just 500 ft. above coastal 
waters. All radiated spurious electronic 
signals to confuse defense radar. In Col- 
orado Springs, NORAD’s commander. 
General Laurence S. Kuter, 56, sat in 
front of a giant battle screen in a window- 
less building. directing the simulated in- 
terceptor action that was taking place 
over 14 million square miles. 

The obvious difference between Sky 
Shield II and the real thing was that no 
bombs exploded, no antiaircraft missiles 
were launched, no guns were fired. But 
there was another difference: it would 
take days and weeks of study to assess the 
effectiveness of NORAD 's response to the 
make-believe attack. If that attack had 
been by someone else and in earnest, the 
results would be all too apparent all too 


soon, 








MISSISSIPPI 
Contributing to Delinquency 


In many a U.S. community, stocky 
Curtis Bryant, 44. would be considered 
a model citizen. A crane operator for the 
Illinois Central Railroad. he is head of 








4ARLE WESTON 
N.A.A.C.P. LEADER BRYANT 
They rooked him. 


his union local, a Baptist Sunday school 
teacher and deacon, a Boy Scout com- 
mittee chairman. But he is also president 
of his county's chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People—and that, in McComb, Miss. 
(pop. 12,020), can apparently be enough 
to put a man behind bars. 

By standards elsewhere, Bryant is far 
from a militant Negro leader. His 178 
N.A.A.C.P. chapter members have duti- 
fully passed the hat to help the na- 
tional organization, protested unsuccess- 
fully against a few race killings. held a 
quiet voting drive that only got 250 of 
Pike County's 15,400 Negroes to register. 
Says Bryant: “We haven't gone into any 
radical area.” 


ur 


Lerkowirz & WAGNER 
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said one; the other suggested bum. 





Thus Bryant did not encourage five 
young Negroes when they decided to sit 
at McComb’s Greyhound and Woolworth 
lunch counters in August. All were ar- 
rested. and one, Brenda Travis. 16, was 
treated as an adult and sentenced to 
eight months in jail, where she spent a 
month. 

After her release, Brenda applied for 
readmission to her tenth-grade class at 
Burgland High School and was turned 
away by Principal Commodore Dewey 
Higgins. Angered, 120 of her schoolmates 
walked out. assembled at a Negro Ma- 
sonic hall, and were advised by organizers 
of the Nashville-based Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee (who had 
come to McComb to spur Negro voting) 
to march upon city hall. The students 
filed two abreast to the city hall stens 
began to pray—and were all arrested. A 
white $.N.C.C. leader among them, Rob- 
ert Zellner. 22, of Atlanta, was beaten 
and kicked in the face by white toughs 
who were not arrested. Chief of Police 
George Guy explained: “I didn’t see who 
they were. 

To the railroad yards next morning 
came two McComb policemen to arrest 
Curtis Bryant. Although he had neither 
planned nor been present at the students’ 
march, he was thrown into jail on a 
charge of contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor—Brenda Travis, who was sent 
to reform school for an indefinite term 
by Judge Hansford Simmons. 

Last week FBI agents were checking 
into Pike County's brand of justice, 
Brenda's classmates were required to sign 
no-demonstration pledges to get back in 
school, and two white out-of-state sym- 
pathizers were pulled from their car and 
beaten on McComb’s Summit Street. 
With surprising candor, two of the coun- 
ty’s top lawmen gave the real reason why 
N.A.A.C.P. Leader Bryant was _ jailed. 
“Bryant puts himself in the class of the 
white people,” said Sheriff Clyde Sim- 
mons. Said Police Chief Guy: ‘We're try- 
ing to rook him in on the damn thing 
somewhere.” 


NEW YORK 


Love & Hisses 


Forsaking wrestling. homespun comedy, 
and a war movie on other channels, per- 
haps as many as 1,000,000 New Yorkers 
—an impressive 8.1 Nielsen rating 
turned one evening last week to a political 
telecast that combined all three. After 
ten days of negotiations between staffs, 
Democratic Incumbent Robert F. Wag- 
ner and Republican Challenger Louis J. 
Lefkowitz met dais to dais in their cam- 
paign for mayor of New York. 

Most New Yorkers have long since 
given up hope of ever having a rea 
effective city government; in the Wagner- 
Lefkowitz debate they neither expected 
nor got a serious discussion of municipal 
problems. But if the purpose of the debate 
was to project personalities, it was a 
considerable success. Manhattan-born Bob 
Wagner came across as a bland, coolly 
confident politician of the collar-pin set. 
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State Attorney General Lefkowitz® ap- 
peared as an earnest candidate with a 
machine-gun style of indignant speech. 
Wagner, who won his primary victory 
last September by denouncing New York 
City’s Democratic bosses, now aimed at 
pinning the boss tag on Lefkowitz. Re- 
publican Lefkowitz, on the other hand. 
simply wanted to make it clear he thought 
Wagner was a bum. 

So he came out swinging. Cried Lefko- 
witz of Wagner: “He's not positive. He's 
known all over, by even those who work 
close with him at city hall, as a man who 
delays, puts matters over and procrasti- 
nates . . . He asks you to give him four 
years to clean up a mess which he created 
for eight years.” Retorted Wagner: “Since 
our victory in the primaries, there cannot 
be any boss influence at all even in the 
lower levels. I'm afraid my Republican 
opponent can’t say that because he’s a 
boss-picked candidate.” Wagner charged 
that Lefkowitz had been selected in “a 
smoke-filled room” by Republican Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller. Replied Lef- 
kowitz: “You couldn't get Governor 
Rockefeller in a smoke-tilled room if you 
stood on your head. He doesn’t smoke, 
and he hates smoke.” 

Bob Wagner, whose eight-year admin- 
istration as mayor has been studded by 
scandal, shrugged off all Lefkowitz charges. 
He denied anything unethical about his 
presence at a Brooklyn luncheon (Time. 
Oct. 6) at which contractors doing city 
business pledged contributions to his cam- 
paign chest. Said he; “I did not know 
what type of luncheon 1 was going to. 
I knew very few of the people there. We 
did not accept the money.” He shrugged 
off a charge that schools were crumbling. 
“The board of education is autonomous, 
and the one authority over the board is 
the state commissioner of education.” 

During most of the evening, Wagner's 
calm, slightly amused manner appeared 
to good advantage. But Lower East Sider 
Lefkowitz evened the score with a closing 
speech that approached eloquence. “Give 
me a chance.” he cried. “I love this town. 
I love this city. I love every borough in 
it. I want a chance to prove to people 
that no matter how big the city is. no 
matter how complex its problems are, I'll 
find the necessary talent, men and women 
to do a job. This could be done. You 
can't do things by letting them fester.” 

Though spot surveys next day indicated 
the debate had changed few minds. Lef- 
kowitz was eager to try again. Not so 
Bob Wagner. Said he: “I’m not going to 
give him any free publicity.” With a 3-1 
Democratic registration working for him 
and a sorry two-term record against him, 
it was one of his wisest decisions. 


Yo plug Lefkowitz and running mates Paul 
Fino and John J. Gilhooley, the G.O.P. last 
week cranked out a rollicking campaign song. 
Sample verses 

You'll be safe in the park 

Any time after dark 

With Lefkowitz, Gilhooley and Fino, 

That fine city hall 

Will be epen to all 

With Lefkowitz, Gilhooley and Fino. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Dick by a Mile 

California’s usually reliable Mervin 
Field poll indicated last week that Dick 
Nixon would wallop former Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight in the 1962 Republi- 
can gubernatorial primary 77% to 12° 
and that both Nixon and Knight could 
beat incumbent Democratic Governor Pat 
Brown in the election—Nixon by 48%. to 
38% and Knight by 44% to 34%. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
"A Certain Satisfaction" 


“One of the things about the presi- 
dency.” observed the smiling gentleman 
farmer, “is the way you have to be pre- 
pared to jump, just like a mountain sheep 
from one jag to another.” The speaker 
Was in a position to know: he was Dwight 
Eisenhower in the retirement of his 
Gettysburg farm, talking for ten filmed 
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Mamie & Ike 
"Serenity and mutual confidence.” 


hours with TV Newsman Walter Cron- 
kite. Last week. marking Ike's 71st birth- 
day just after he had been given a high 
bill of health after a physical examina- 
tion, CBS televised the first of three 
hour-long shows edited from the con- 
versations. It provided some fascinating 
and meaningful footnotes to recent presi- 
dential! history. Items: 

On His Most Prizep ACHIEVEMENT: 
“I tried to create an atmosphere of 
greater serenity and mutual confidence, 
and I think that this is noticeable.” 

On His DisappointMENTS; “The most 
important is the lack of definite proof 
that we have made real progress toward 
achieving peace with justice.” And: “One 
of my greatest disappointments was the 
defeat of Mr. Nixon. I thought that he 
was highly qualified to take over the 
office of the presidency.” 

On Limitep War: “People talk about 
small wars and big wars. Wellington said 
that no great country can have really a 
small war. Our needs for peace are such 











that no matter we see anything happen, 
we must regard it as a major war because 
it can easily become that. This business 
of differentiating so clearly between so- 
called small wars and a global war is not 
too clear to me. To my mind, if this 
spot that you're trying to defend is so 
important that you are going to send 
troops and become involved in the thing, 
you've given hostage to fate, because on 
what day does this thing become bigger 
and bigger?” 

Ox McCartuyism: “Only the other 
day I ran into a memorandum I wrote 
to myself about April 1953. In this mem- 
orandum I said: ‘I have looked over this 
matter ever since it’s come to my at- 
tention, and I am convinced that the way 
for me to defeat Senator McCarthy is to 
ignore him. Never to admit that he has 
damaged me. upset me.’ As far as I can 
recall, I never mentioned his name, and 
I happen to know that this had a very 
great effect.” 

Own His Heart Attack: “On Sept. 23, 
1955. I was playing golf—and I was 
playing very well. I started off about the 
fourth hole. and I had a message to 
come into the clubhouse. I had a cart. so 
I dashed up and there was a call from 
the State Department. It turned out that 
while I had answered in a matter of a 
couple of minutes, some little emergency 
had happened, and they'd like to talk to 
me in about an hour. They'd let me know. 
So I went on with my golf date. Now 
this had caused such commotion that 
while I was available the conversation 
hadn't taken place. So in about two or 
three more holes, some very busy central 
got me back: they were still talking 
about the old call that I hadn't com- 
pleted. So I went back again. Finally, I 
got back, and I had the conversation, and 
it wasn’t too severe. It was important, 
but I mean it wasn't too immediate. 
Finally, we started back on another nine, 
and I got another call. This one was by 
someone who didn’t realize that I had 
had the thing. And by this time—I always 
had an uncertain temper—it had gotten 
completely out of control. One doctor 
said he had never seen me in such a state 
and that’s the reason I had a heart at- 
tack. So I’ve never gotten angry again.” 

Ox His Seconp Term: “Up until 
early in ‘55 I was quite sure I would 
never stand again for the presidency. 
But now the leaders began to come to 
me and say, Mr. Nixon is not yet ready 
in age and maturity. I was not too im- 
pressed by that. But they were and they 
said—it was almost the height of the 
time when he was called a hatchetman, 
and ‘we don't like Nixon’—they said, 
‘There's just nobody else that we can 
bring forward, and we think that if the 
doctors say you can. you should do it.’ 
My doctors said, ‘You're just as good as 
you'll ever be and that’s that. Two or 
three very bitter opponents were against 
me, and said that I was going to be 
dead in a year and therefore a vote for 
me was a vote for Nixon. There was a 
certain satisfaction in outliving the 
course.” 
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NeW GRAND KremMLin HALL READY FoR 22ND Party CONGRESS 


Boasts, 


COMMUNISTS 
The Khrushchev Code 


Praditionally, a Party Congress in Rus- 
sia blends parliamentary trappings with 
jungle techniques. Beneath the solemn 
propaganda ritual, beneath the automatic 
votes on prefabricated resolutions by 
hand-picked delegates, there is a half-hid- 
den reality: rivalries of men and cliques, 
hardheaded appraisal of how well the 
party leadership is doing. This week, as 
the elite of world Communism eyed each 
other at the 22nd Party Congress, the 
public mood was unusually harmonious. 
From jampacked bleachers in Mayakov- 
sky Square, a pride of poets droned odes 
in honor of the event. To welcome 4,500 
Soviet delegates and “observers” from 
Communist some 8o foreign 
lands, Moscow’s streets had been scoured, 
shop windows filled with enticements. Be- 
hind the Kremlin’s red walls and golden 
domes, Khrushchev had rushed to com- 
pletion a starkly modern new Congress 
hall, equipped with “stereophonic” sound 
and translation equipment in 29 languages 
—the better to spread boast and threat, 
praise and invective. 

All types of Communists came to lis- 
ten: comrades from small Russian vil- 
lages, café-sophisticated Parisians, bam- 
boo-tough agitators from Asia. Eager 
crowds awaited such stalwarts as Viet 
Minh’s Ho Chi Minh and Red China's 
Chou En-lai, Astronaut Gherman Titov. 


parties of 


Lieut. Colonel Mikhail Voronov (billed 
as “the man who shot down the U-2") 
was there, and so, imprisoned in a 


vast new bust that stared across Sverdlov 
Square, was the old Russian-hater who 
started it all, Karl Marx. 

Record Reviewed. There was no ex- 
pectation of the kind of drastic policy 
change or major party infighting that has 
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threats, praise, invective—in stereo and 29 languac 


marked many congresses in the past.* In 
44 years and 15 Party Congresses since 
the October 1917 Revolution. Commu- 
nism’s inner hierarchy has never seemed 
more stable or more successful. Since the 
previous congress in 1959, Nikita Sergee- 
vich Khrushchev had routed the last im- 
placable Stalinists from positions of pow- 
er. In his major scheduled address about 
past accomplishments and future progress, 
he could point to Soviet industry and 
science riding a high curve of technologi- 
cal advance. Abroad, he could point to 
steady Communist erosion of the West's 
position from Laos to the U.N. By send- 
ing 28 divisions on far-flung battle exer- 
cises through Eastern Europe this week, 
Khrushchev would impress many dele- 
gates, even if he did not succeed in intimi- 
dating the West. Soviet experts predicted 
that he would cap the Congress with a 
spectacular space feat or a vast nuclear 
explosion, 

And yet in the jungle world of the 
party, there was plenty of room for snarl- 
ing and backbiting. Khrushchey is plagued 
by disastrous crop failures. particularly 
in his own pet “virgin lands.”’ Interna- 
tionally, it has been three years since he 
first started issuing ultimatums on Berlin 
and though hard pressed, the West still 
stands firm; Africa is in the balance 
and Asia desperately menaced by Com- 
munism. But despite fulminations and 





* One of the 
(igtg 


most far-reaching was the Sth 


which endorsed the Comintern as the 








export agency for worldwide Communist revo 
lution, and adopted Lenin’s creed that) wars 
with capitalist states are fatalistically inevi- 
table.” Even more dramatic was the 20th in 
1956 at which Khrushchev 1) reversed Lenin 


coexistence had 
Soviet pol 


by announcing that peaceful 


become a fundamental principle of 





icy, and 2) in a six-hour, closed-session speech 
reviled Stalin as a “brutal, de ic’ merchant 
of “moral and physical annihilati e 








victory claims, Khrushchev cannot really 
record a major recent cold war success 
except Cuba. That, at least, is the situa- 
tion as it must seem to extremists—or 
‘““maximalists"—including Red China, 

Orthodoxy Revised. Ostensibly, the 
major business of the congress is to ratify 
a new party program drafted by Khru- 
shchev, a revised, up-to-date version of 
Marxism-Leninism, that mystic creed of 
spurious orthodoxy by which the party 
still seeks to justify its every move—in- 
cluding transgressions against orthodoxy. 
Ever since the new “Khrushchev Code” 
was published last summer, Russia's ideo- 
logical pundits have eulogized it as “the 
most important theoretical and political 
document of our time.” and Western de- 
monologists have studied it for possible 
clues to the future—a_ thankless task, 
since between Communist theory and 
practice there is only the most devious 
connection. It is above all a propaganda 
document, but it does give evidence of 
Communism’s immense successes as well 
as its staggering problems. 

The old party program that Khru- 
shchev is replacing was hastily written in 
1g1g by Lenin in the midst of civil war; 
he thought he would be lucky if it-——and 
Soviet rule in Russia—lasted for a couple 
of months. Four decades later, Lenin’s 
heirs have conquered half the world and 
one-third of mankind. The revised pro- 
gram—under the slogan, “Everything in 
man’s name, for man’s benetit”—is still 
a paste-up of inspirational clichés that 
presents Communism as the source of all 
wisdom, justice and abundance. But by 
listing the ultimate goals of its Utopia, 
it shows unwittingly how repressive and 
restricted Russia really is. 

After 40 years, during which socialism 
supposedly “triumphed in the Soviet Un- 
ion completely and finally,” clean and 
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decent housing (“even for honeymoon- 
ers”) is still a solemnly promised but 
far-distant goal. Khrushchev ignores com- 
pletely the most radical reforms proposed 
in Lenin’s program: transformation of the 
army into a people's militia, abolition of 
money, liberation of women from house- 
hold drudgery. Some of Lenin’s old prom- 
ises are simply postponed for another 20 
years. among them such still-unfulfilled 
ideals as a six-hour working day, one- 
month paid vacations for all, state-sup- 
plied books. clothing, shoes and lunches 
for schoolchildren. Some of the rosiest 
goals of Khrushchev’s Utopia, from high- 
way networks to supermarkets, have long 
been commonplace in capitalist countries. 

Party Revived. On the issue of war, 
Khrushchev’s program reiterates the slo- 
gan that “peaceful coexistence” with the 
capitalist nations is both possible and nec- 
essary. Khrushchev again falsely attrib- 
utes this concept to Lenin, who actually 
called for and predicted an early, fero- 
cious conflict with the capitalist enemy. 
While Khrushchev thus enshrines peace- 
ful coexistence in the party program, it 
would be naive to draw solace from the 
fact: as with any Communist dogma, it 
can be circumvented. The program care- 
fully allows for “all forms of struggle, 
peaceful and non-peaceful.” 

Khrushchev repeats Lenin's confident 
prediction, unfulfilled in go decades of 
imminent capitalist collapse. The program 
reports the “increasing proletarization in 
capitalist. society,” blandly and_ blindly 
ignoring the fact that since Lenin's day, 
the exact opposite has happened. Indeed, 
the document is so frequently divorced 
from reality and lurches so inconsistently 
from ethics to history, pedagogy to so- 
ciology, that Swiss Soviet Expert Ernst 
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KHRUSHCHEV 
Some of the old promises... 
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Kux concludes: ‘““Khrushchev’s program 
reveals the decline of Soviet ideology and 
its inability to come to grips with the 
problems of our time.” 

But Khrushchev's “romanticism.” as 
some Western experts label his repeated 
rejection of fact, is not necessarily a 
source of comfort for the West. Abroad, 
should it lead Khrushchev to believe his 
own propaganda about capitalist weak- 
ness, it could lead to fatal miscalculation 
and war. And at home, so far. it has not 
noticeably weakened his grip. Though 
Khrushchev has dismantled much of Sta- 
lin’s police state. he has shrewdly rebuilt 
the Communist Party—demoralized un- 
der Stalin—as Russia’s dominant force. 
In fact, the Khrushchev Code almost lyr- 
ically extols the party and promises that 
even in that distant day when “the state 
will wither away,” the party will remain. 
Through such devices as citizens’ courts, 
voluntary “people’s militia.” and a re- 
organized political police whose new role 
is that of “friend and helper,’ Khru- 
shchev has effectively replaced full-scale 
terror with the Orwellian technique of 
“mass discipline.” 

This is perhaps the most impressive and 
chilling achievement that Khrushchev can 
point out to any critics among the com- 
rade delegates at the 22nd Congress who 
may not be moved by his vision of a 
“mighty unifying thunderstorm marking 
the springtime of mankind.” 


Nikita, the Devil & the Ballplayer 

As if rehearsing his invective for the 
big Party Congress, Nikita Khrushchev 
chose U.S. Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
as target for Moscow’s crudest and weird- 
est verbal blockbuster of the week. What 
angered the Russian was Republican 
Smith’s Sept. 21 Senate speech chiding 
Democrat John F. Kennedy for “turning 
to emphasis on conventional weapons’ 
when the U.S. needs to increase its nuclear 
superiority over Russia. Khrushchev’s re- 
ply went to Britain’s former Defense Min- 
ister Emanuel Shinwell and 58 other 
Labor M.P.s who had urged Russia to stop 
nuclear testing. 

Roared Nikita: “Who can remain calm 
and indifferent to such provocative state- 
ments made in the United States Senate 
by this woman, blinded by savage hatred 
toward the community of Socialist coun- 
tries?” Shrilly, Nikita went on. “It is hard 
to believe how a woman, if she is not the 
devil in disguise. can make such a mali- 
cious man-hating appeal. She should un- 
derstand that in the fire of nuclear war 
millions of people would perish, including 
her own children, if she has any. Even the 
wildest of animals, a tigress even, worries 
about her cubs. licks and pities them.” 

Back home in Maine, Senator Smith, a 
childless widow, shrugged off the blast, 
suggested, “Mr. Khrushchev is angry be- 
cause American officials have grown more 
firm since my speech.” But Laborite Shin- 
well was sorry that the U.S. took so little 
heed of Moscow’s noise. commented, “Al- 
though Khrushchev makes a slashing at- 
tack on Americans in his letter, he empha- 
sizes that he wants peace. I am convinced 
he means it if we will play ball with him.” 








CHINA 
Stubborn Optimism 


Fifty years ago on the tenth day of the 
tenth month in 1911, the city of Wuchang 
on the Yangtze River was captured by a 
band of rebel followers of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. It took another four months of 
fighting before the decadent Manchu em- 
pire was overthrown by Sun Yat-sen’s 
republicans, but Chinese everywhere have 
always celebrated the “Double Ten” date 
as a national holiday. 


On the Nationalist island of Formosa 
last week, there was a march past of 
I1,0oo troops while 160 jet fighters 
roared overhead. A dozen Nationalist 


frogmen swam ashore on the uninhabited 
Red Chinese island of Pinglangyu and 
planted Nationalist flags on the beach. In 
Taipei, Nationalist President Chiang Kai- 
shek declared that conditions on the 
mainland resembled those of ro11, “when 
even the officers and men of the Manchu 
‘new army’ were longing for the great day 
that was soon to dawn.” With stubborn 
visionary optimism, Chiang predicted 
large-scale uprisings soon in Red China 
and promised that he would then launch 
a “massive counterotiensive’ to help top- 
ple the Communists. 

In Peking, the Reds have previously 
soft-pedaled the Double Ten celebration 
possibly because of its accent on a spon- 
taneous explosion of oppressed people. 
Last week, speaking to an audience of 
10,000, Premier Chou En-lai belittled the 
overthrow of the Manchus as “an old- 
fashioned democratic revolution led by 
the Chinese bourgeoisie.” 

Both the Nationalists and the Reds 
sought to enlist the support of the 14 mil- 
lion overseas Chinese scattered through- 
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SOUVANNA PHOUMA TAKES Over IN Laos* 


For the West, the champo 
out the lands and islands of Asia. In 
rhailand, Chinese celebrated Double Ten 
with firecrackers and dragon parades. In 
Hong Kong, Nationalist flags far out- 
numbered those of Red China. Most over- 
seas Chinese still cautiously avoid total 
commitment to either side. Explained a 
Chinese industrialist in Hong Kong 
because we are anti-Communist 


“Just 
doesn't 
necessarily mean we are pro-Nationalist. 
But Formosa is sure that the number of 
anti-Communists 
Chinese is increasing. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The Rains Went 


As the rainy season ended in Southeast 
Asia, the time of decision began. 

In SoutnH Viet Nam, the Communist 
guerrillas have doubled their strength in 
the past six months and 
muster a battalion-sized force at any 
point they choose. strike with it, and be 
gone before the road-bound army of Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem can_ retaliate. 
Washington expects at any time a Com 
munist announcement that the western 
plateau of South Viet Nam, next to the 
Laos border, is “liberated territory 
plete with a 
government. 


among the overseas 


seem able to 


* com- 
“capital” and a Communist 
Should it happen, Washing- 
week, the U.S. will 
dispatch regimental combat teams to help 
train the South Viet Nam regulars and 
if necessary, to fight. 

In Laos, the decay of the U.S. position 
has gone ever further. From the begin- 
ning. Washington hoped somehow to 
avoid having to accept Prince Souvanna 
Phouma as Premier of Laos. Last week 
the hope went glimmering. In a candy- 
striped tent on the Lik River, at meetings 
punctuated by toasts in champagne and 
burgundy, “Neutralist Souvanna was se- 
lected Premier by two fellow princes. his 
Communist half brother Souphanouvong 
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ton suggested last 





gne was 


hard to swallow. 


and the dispirited pro-Westerner, Boun 
Oum. Worse. it seems evident that U.S.- 
supported General Phoumi Nosavan will 
be fobbed off with a minor cabinet post 
or with none at all. His Royal Laotian Ar- 
my is better trained and equipped than it 
was at the time of the cease-fire last May. 
But the most optimistic Western observ- 
ers doubt whether it is vet a match for the 
Communist Pathet Lao, which has been 
continuously supplied by Soviet airlift. 
Commented a U.S. expert The problem 
is still one of leadership. and without 
that Laotians have no will to fight.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
Pride of Africa 


In his gleaming white wwe, a kind of 
nightshirt decorated with lace, Nigeria's 
delegate made quite a sight on the rostrum 
of the U.N. General Assembly. And his 
words made quite a stir among the as- 
sembled losing confi- 
dence in the great powers.” cried chubby 
Jaja Wachuku. lambasting both East and 
West for failing to end their quarrels, 
“They are climbing from the pedestal of 
greatness to the pedestal of insanity. We 
expect leadership from them: they give 
us destruction, We expect wisdom from 
them: they give us lack of knowledge. We 
expect objectivity from them; they pre- 
sent us with blurred vision. 

It was Wachuku'’s debut as Nigeria’s 
new Foreign Minister. and the verbal 
rer reflected his country’s pride in 


delegates. “I am 





being Africa’s most populous nation (40 
million). It also reflected the fact that the 
new. half-civilized African states do not 
enter the world stage with any shyness. 
Only one year after his land reached na- 
tionhood. Wachuku could stand before the 
U.N. to lecture the world: “I am serving 


At his right 


vong; at left, Prince Boun Oun 


moustached Prince 











(to South Africa), “Things 
we want (from Portugal). 

Up from Iboland. Despite a reputation 
for being emotional and showy. Jaja 
Wachuku at 42 stands head and shoulders 
above most of his African brethren at the 
U.N.. in ability and common sense. De- 
scendant of 20 generations of African 
chiefs in the Ibo country of Eastern Ni- 
geria, he went to West Africa's public 
schools, then won a place at Dublin's 
Trinity College. where a law degree came 
easily. along with a medal for oratory. 

After a legal career at home, Wachuku 
made his way up the political ladder 
under Eastern Nigeria’s remarkable. U.S.- 
educated Dr. Nnamdi (“Zik™) Azikiwe 
now Governor General: this is no great 
political asset these days, since Nigeria is 
largely in the hands not of the Easterners 
but of their rivals, the Moslem Northern- 
ers, notably Prime Minister Balewa. But 
whatever his political future at home 
Wachuku in the U.N. revels in the flam- 
hoyance that comes naturally to the po- 
litical firebrands of Iboland. 

Trace of Scorn. Like most other Afri- 
can delegates. he sees self-determination 
as an issue only among colonial people 
not in such which he 
airily dismisses as a matter of power poli- 
tics. But while most Africans carefully 
concealed their opposition to the Red pro- 
posal to run the U.N, by troika 
to anger Moscow—Wachuku spoke out 
bluntly against it: “We do not agree with 
the Soviet Union about the troika pro- 
posal. That would not work.” 

And with just a trace of scorn in his 
voice, he suggested that if the big powers 
could not really get together on a succes- 
sor to Dag Hammarskjold, the problem 
might be turned over to someone else— 
the Africans themselves. “We, the smaller 
states, will produce one,” declared Wachu- 
ku, “and will give him our fullest sup- 
port. That is how we do things in Africa.” 
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Double Standard 


Africa's new nations last week gave an 
alarming display of emotionalism and po- 
litical immaturity. 

It happened over a U.N. speech by 
South Africa's Foreign Minister Eric 
Louw, who offered a provocative white- 
wash of his country’s apartheid policy. 
previously condemned by the U.N. While 
he was clearly practicing doublethink in 
his contention that South Africa's rigidly 
repressed blacks are actually enjoying 
blissful freedom and enlightened educa- 
tion, Louw also uttered some truths and 
half-truths that hit the mark. Example: 
he stressed the Africans’ high vulnera- 
bility to blandishments by the Soviet 
bloc, “which conveniently ignores condi- 
tions existing in Hungary and in the Soviet 
Union's occupied or colonial territories.” 
Added Louw: “The ruler of Ghana is 
flirting with Moscow and Peking. Guinea, 
soon after being given its independence, 
promptly became a disciple of Moscow. 
Mali appears to be going the same way.” 
He also pointed out—accurately—that liv- 
ing conditions in the continent’s two old- 
est black states, Ethiopia and Liberia, are 
“appalling,” and added a needling re- 
minder to other Africans that their con- 
tributions to the U.N. budget constitute 
a mere 24% of the total—most of which 
they have not yet paid. 

The African delegates were incensed and 
Ljberia’s Ambassador Henry Ford Cooper 
demanded that the speech be stricken 
from the record. It was an unprecedented 
challenge to the one institution that makes 
the U.N. General Assembly important— 
free speech. Only later did the more re- 
flective among the Africans suggest retreat 
to the less harsh course of a vote of 
censure. The grounds: Louw’s speech had 
been “offensive, fictitious and erroneous.” 
Precipitately, a ballot was taken and the 
motion carried by 67 votes to South 
Africa's 1, with 20 delegates abstaining 
and 9 (including the U.S.) “not partici- 
pating” in the vote at all. Adlai Stevenson, 
who was absent, later lamely explained 
the U.S. position: while disagreeing with 
South Africa’s apartheid policy, the U.S. 
upholds every speaker's right to be heard. 

None of the Africans seemed to con- 
sider that innumerable “offensive. ficti- 
tious and erroneous” tirades had been 
loosed on the U.N. by the Communists 
(including Khrushchev's shoe-pounding 
and other Reds’ denunciation of Dag 
Hammarskjold as “Lumumba’s murder- 
er”) without the West's calling for cen- 
sure. Some Africans went even farther. 
Ghana, for one, lobbied to have South 
Africa expelled from the U.N. That 
scheme raised some fascinating questions. 
By Ghana’s rule that South Africa is not 
fit to be a member because it defies U.N. 
principles, could Red China, which actual- 
ly waged war against the U.N. in Korea, 
ever attain U.N. membership? Could Rus- 
sia and the regime of Janos Kadar, which 
defied the U.N. on the Hungarian ques- 
tion, retain their U.N. seats? On such 
matters, the African states seemed reso- 
lutely dedicated to a double standard. 
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BERLIN'S JAGGED WOUN 


It is becoming ever clearer that the U.S. committed a tragic 
blunder last August in allowing the Reds to put up their wall 


through Berlin—and thus to win a test of strength with the 
West. The fact that the Wall has by now become the most 
familiar landmark in Berlin only makes the situation more 
poignant. Last week James Bell, Time bureau chief in Ger- 
many, toured the 25-mile barrier. His report: 


HIS crude grey parapet is no 

proper wall at all. It is an unsym- 
metrical thing, uncouth and raw, like 
a wound made by a jagged instrument. 
In many places it already is crumbling, 
but the Communists keep building it 
up, making it even higher. At first 
you wonder why it is so revolting to 
behold. Then you realize that the Wall 
was meant to be an insult to human 
dignity. As such it is a masterpiece; 
its execution is perfect because it is 
being wrought by artisans who con- 
sciously hate it. 

Berlin’s Communist Wall has many 
faces. In the north and the south, 
where the French and American sec- 
tors touch Communist territory in the 
city’s outer fringes, the classic form 
of Soviet bloc frontier barrier is rising 
swiftly; here is row after row of 
barbed wire strung on concrete posts, 
and behind the wire are the wide 
plowed strips of earth visible at all 
times to the guards who wait with 
searchlights and machine guns in the 
squat, brown-painted wooden watch- 
towers near by. 

In the heart of Berlin, the Wall 
takes on the particular character of 
East German Red Boss Walter Ul- 
bricht and his careful planners; it 
destroys vision as well as physical 
contact. At its base are the big slabs 
of pressed rubble, the building ma- 
terial made from ruins of World War 
II’s damaged houses; above these are 
layers of smaller blocks of pressed 
rubble; then two large concrete blocks 
and their steel Y beams supporting a 
triangle of barbed wire that stretches 
monotonously mile after mile. 

A Bath of Paint. On streets like 
the Bernauerstrasse, where the fron- 
tier literally ends at the sidewalk, 
windows of the drab apartment houses 
on the Communist side have been 
bricked up and doors bolted or barred 
from the basement level to the sixth 
floor. This is to stop the jumpers who 
have been leaping to freedom via the 
nets of willing West Berlin firemen on 
the street below. The trick is to toss 
a note into the street (“Urgent! Call 
the fire department! I am coming 
down in ten minutes!”), then pray 
that the nets arrive before the Com- 
munist Volkspolizei get wind of what 
is up. It can be a hazardous game for 
the West Berlin firemen as well as 
for the escapers. Two weeks ago, Vo- 
pos fired down at them with tommy 
guns; in another area last week, the 
firemen roared up to spread their nets 
in response to an appeal for help only 





to be drenched with red paint dumped 
on them by laughing Communists 
who had concocted a skillful hoax. 

On the side streets leading back 
from the Wall into East Berlin, the 
only humans in sight are the Vopo 
guards, dirty uniforms open at the 
neck, cigarettes dangling from their 
lips. Now and then an armored car 
full of East German officers races up 
for a snap inspection, obviously fear- 
ful that other Vopos will follow the 
300 Communist cops who themselves 
have jumped the Wall to the West. 

The Orange X. Soon the task of 
the Communist patrols will be in- 
finitely simpler, for teams of official 
excavators are ripping down buildings 
too close to the boundary all along 
the Wall. For the East German fami- 
lies who live along the frontier, the 
first tip-off is a clump of civilian 
surveyors, maps under their arms, tape 
measures in their hands. Every now 
and then, one of the surveyors nods, 
and an aide paints a huge orange XY 
on the wall of a home. This means it 
is time for those inside to pack, for 
next day the bulldozer will be there 
to knock the place down. 

The Wall and the evil things hap- 
pening behind it have an_ irresistible 
attraction for West Berliners, who 
flock along its length by the thousands 
to stare across for hours on end. Some 
are just curious; others hope for a 
glimpse of some now separated broth- 
er, cousin or lover. Intricate signals 
are worked out to arrange these ren- 
dezvous of stares and waves; indeed, 
a portrait of two typical Berliners 
today might well show each gazing at 
the other through binoculars, for this 
is the common sight along the entire 
wall of Communism. 

But for the occasional incident of 
violence, there is little actual tension 
along most of the barrier; kids fly 
kites near by, housewives shout con- 
temptuous gibes at Vopos on the other 
side; the Vopos shrug, reply with an 
obscene gesture or just silence. 1 saw 
the Communist cops watching curious- 
ly as an old man approached the Wall 
from the western side at Heidelberger- 
strasse. His yellow arm band showed 
he was blind. Shuffling up to the 
wire, he reached out to feel the enor- 
mity of the barrier for himself. A 
young West Berlin woman standing 
near by curled her lip and cried to 
the pimple-faced youth in uniform 
across the wall: “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” The young Vo- 
po, flushing, looked the other way. 
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Trouble. 


GHANA 


Redeemer's Woes 

His High Dedication is the latest title 
given Kwame Nkrumah by his admirers 
who once were content with Osagvefo, or 
Redeemer. By whatever title, Nkrumah 
is in bad trouble. and so is his country. 
Ghana. a little land once rich with prom- 
ise. is slipping fast toward financial fail- 
ure and harsh dictatorship. Thanks to 
Nkrumah’s reckless spending. hard cur- 
rency reserves are half what they were 
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four years ago. And thanks to the pres- 
sure of left-wing extremists around him 
Nkrumah is inching closer to the brink 
of Communist control of the country he 
led to independence in 1 : 

One-Way Ticket. Hardly was he back 
from a good-will visit to Moscow in sep- 
tember when the ominous chain of events 
began. First he purged his Cabinet of 
some moderates who had been his main- 
stay. notably the eminent Finanee Min- 
ister K. A. Gbedemah. installed radical 
leftists in their places. Then fortnight 
ago. he cracked down on leaders of a 
strike. jailing them summarily along with 
dozens of others who had dared to criti- 
cize the government. To prison went the 
respected Dr. J. B. Danquah, Nkrumah’s 
own mentor in the original independence 
movement, and young Joe Appiah, a poli- 
tician who is married to the daughter of 
Britain's late Sir Stafford Cripps. Peggy 
Cripps Appiah was ordered to leave the 
country immediately; later the govern- 
ment backtracked, announced it merely 
wanted to pay her way back to England 
if she and her children wanted to leave. 

The jailed men had been doing some 
grumbling about Nkrumah’s confiscatory 
new wage taxes and other drastic money- 
raising schemes. But neither, so far as 
anyone could see, was involved in the 
“plots against the state” that Nkrumah 
suddenly claimed to have discovered. 

Ugly Little Bill, What Kwame Nkru- 
mah really discovered. when he got back 
home from his heady talks with Nikita 
Khrushchev and his glittering attendance 
at the Belgrade parley of the neutralist 
nonbloc. was the looming failure of his 
dream of a Nkrumah-controlled Pan Afri- 
can empire. His influence in the Congo 
had fallen away, and the expensive Ghana- 
subsidized alliance with Sékou Touré’s 
Guinea and Modibo Keita’s Mali was 
getting him nowhere. Moreover, the day 
was fast approaching when Ghana’s dwin- 
dling exchequer would have to put up 
$226 million for the ambitious Volta 
River power and aluminum project, if 
the U.S. and the World Bank went ahead 
with their part of the deal. 

Amid all this uncertainty, Nkrumah 
turned more and more to the support of 
his Communist friends. Off to Russia 
went 68 Ghanaian cadets to attend a 
Moscow military institute. and onto the 
agenda of Accra’s Parliament went an 
ugly little piece of legislation setting up 
special courts to mete out death sentences 











for “offenses against the state.” 

Kwame Nkrumah now seemed as much 
a prisoner of his leftist colleagues as he 
was of his own Pan African dreams. There 
was only one way out—more bluster. 
When word trickled into Accra that 
Washington was pausing to reconsider its 
offer of the U.S.’s $133 million Volta 
River loan. His High Dedication fired ott 
a letter to President Kennedy asking for 
a decision by Oct. 13. But oniv irigid 
silence came out of Washington: hastily, 
Nkrumah got off a second letter. Take 
your time, wrote Nkrumah reassuringly 
last week. Somehow, he had found a way 
to extend the deadline by 60 days. 














UGANDA 
Freddie's Freedom 


Little Uganda (pop. 6.s5c0,coo. area 
93.981 sq. mi.) has a variety all its own. 
The high Ruwenzori—the fabled Moun- 
tains of the Moon—tower over lush low- 
lands where bananas grow in wild pro- 
fusion and where a golf course allows a 
free stroke if the ball lands in a hippo’s 
deep hoofprint. For the British. manage- 
ment of the motley protectorate has al- 
ways been a matter of reconciling the 
demands of Uganda's proud tribal rulers 
the Kings of Ankole, Toro, Bunyoro. and 
above all of Buganda, biggest of the four. 

The Kabaka of Buganda. 36-year-old 
Edward Frederick Mutesa I] (known in 
London nightclubs as King Freddie) at 














BUGANDA’S KABAKA Mvtesa I1* 
Status. 


first demanded full independence, Finally 
he agreed to join a unified Uganda, so 
long as Buganda enjoys a “special” status 
in the league. Last week, in a plan an- 
nounced by Britain for Uganda's inde- 
pendence next year. Freddie got what he 
wanted, and another nation could begin 
preparing its application papers for the 
United Nations. 


SYRIA 


Welcome... 

Though tanks still peered through the 
I in downtown Damascus. Syria 
was calm. After Gamal Abdel Nasser h 
resigned himself to Syria’s breakaway 
from the United Arab Republic ("May 
Allah help beloved Syria”), the world’s 
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Greeted at London Airport recently by the 
daushter of the King of Toro. 
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largely in the fact that he is detached 
from the vanishing aristocratic tradition 
that equated Conservatism with “toffee- 
noses,’ as the English call stuffed shirts. 
The affable, convivial son of a Scots doc- 
tor, Macleod is by his own definition 
“upper classless.” When he went into poli- 
tics as a “backroom boy” in 1946. his 
main loyalty was to the “One Nation” 
envisaged by Disraeli: in today’s terms, 
a broadly libertarian society free of pre- 
war Britain's corrosive class distinctions. 

Too Clever by Half. In 1959, as chief 
strategist of the party’s General Election 
campaign, Macleod tailored the Tory 
image to the ideal of a “property-owning 
democracy.” He argued that in newly 
prosperous Britain, the new and ever- 
growing middle class is more concerned 
with improving its living standards and 
educating its children than with political 
dogma. Snorted Macleod: “The Socialists 
haven't had a new idea in 30 years.” Blos- 
soming as a TV star in the campaign. he 
confirmed voters’ worst doubts about La- 
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SOUTH AFRICA (Oct. 18) 


JORDAN (Oct. 19) 
pop. 1,695,000. 


Millions of people have no say whatever in choosing their 
tulers. For many of those who do. it is campaign time in that 
periodic democratic phenomenon, the national election. Not all 





pop. 15.841,000 (all races). 


bor’s pie-in-the-sky program with the sim- 
ple question: “How are you going to pay 
for it?” Labor never did explain, but the 
Tories won their third straight victory 
with an increased majority—a feat no 
other government had achieved in Britain 
for more than a century. 

Canny convivial Iain Macleod is an 
authority on bridge Chis first rule: “Al- 
ways scheme to give the defenders as 
many chances of guessing wrong as you 
can contrive’), and the author of a biog- 
raphy of Neville Chamberlain to be pub- 
lished this month, A wartime infantry 
major—he still limps from a wound suf- 
fered before Dunkirk—he is married to 
an attractive justice of the peace who is 
partially crippled by polio, has two chil- 
dren, His greatest political assets: timing, 
subtlety. rock-solid patience. If he has a 
liability, it is the uniquely British fault 
of being “too clever by half,” i.e., show- 
ing it. It was not one that troubled the 
Tories last week. “The outlook,” went 
their quip, “is definitely Macleody.” 


Eligible Voters 


FRANCE 
Jail Bait 


Valentin Gonzalez is a legendary killer, 
bandit and patriot who. under the nick- 
name “El Campesino” (The Peasant), 
fought savagely in the Spanish Civil War 
as a Loyalist division commander. He 
fied to Russia when Franco won, but his 
outspoken bluntness was unwelcome in 
the Soviet Union. He was put to work 
digging the Moscow subway. was jailed 
twice and escaped to France in 1948. 
reporting bitterly that of 6,000 “Spanish 
comrades” in Russia, nearly 5.000 had 
been killed. His disgust with Communism 
did not diminish his hatred of Franco. 
E] Campesino set up camp in the Pyre- 
nees. styling himself “Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staft for the Reconquest of Spain.” 
and kept crossing the border into Spain 
on minor raids. Last week the small 
private war was halted owing to a larger 
war that El Campesino had nothing to 
do with—Algeria, 


AN ELECTION CALENDAR: 


the votes will be so quiet and orderly as Ireland's, which last 
week returned Prime Minister Sean Lemass and his Fianna Fail 
Party to power with diminished strength. Nor will all the 
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12 million men and women over 21. 





1,800,000 white men and women over 18, 





Approximately 600,000 men over 18. 











CE (Oct. 29) 
pop. 5,355,000. 


5,000,000 men and women over 21. 











PORTUGAL (Nov, 12) 
pop. 9.184.000, 





PHILIPPINES (Nov. 14) 
pop. 27.500,00c. 





AUSTRALIA (Dec. 9g) 


pop. 10,395,000. 
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1,250,cco men and women over 21. 


7,800,000 men and women over 21. 





6,000,000 men and women over 2T. 













450 members of House of Representatives 


and 150 Senators. 


156 (white) members of House of 
Assembly. 


60 members of rubber-stamp Parliament; 
among candidates are such loyal King’s 
men as Amman Ford dealer, Shehab Itwal. 


300 Members of Parliament. 





130 members of Dictator Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar’s tame Parliament. 


President, Vice President, eight Senators, 
104 members of House of Representatives. 


31 Senators, 124 members of House of 
Representatives. 
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Last August a band of El Campesino’s 
commandos slipped into Spain to blow up 
a power station. They failed but. getting 
back to France. killed a Spanish civil 
guard. wounded another. Franco sent a 
note of protest to Paris. France, however. 
pointed out that Spain was giving asylum 
to dozens of anti-Gaullist conspirators. 
Dashing Pierre Lagaillarde. 30, who led 
the 1960 Algiers “revolt of the barri- 
cades.” was photographed lolling beside 
the pool at the exclusive Real Madrid 
Club, Ex-General Raoul Salan, head of 
the terrorist Secret Army Organization, 
used Spain as a safe retreat to receive 
visitors and plan rebellion. 

Last week the French police suddenly 
tossed El] Campesino into jail. Almost at 
once, Spanish security police returned the 
compliment by rounding up 17 anti- 
Gaullist Frenchmen. Among them: Pierre 
Lagaillarde and his crony, Café Owner 
Joseph Ortiz. who has been condemned to 
death in absentia for his part in the barri- 
cades revolt, as well as a handful of ex- 


colonels involved in the generals’ Putsch. 

As Charles de Gaulle was generally 
getting tougher on the S.A.O., neither 
Paris nor Madrid was saying how long 
the prisoners would be held in jail. Pos- 
sibly there might be a swap—although 
many Frenchmen were arguing that this 
would be a betrayal of France's long- 
standing tradition of offering political 
asylum to all comers. 

As for El Campesino, the man who 
survived everything from the battle of 
Madrid to the building of the Moscow 
subway, it did not seem likely that he 
had really reached the end of his career 
as a freelance warrior. 


IRAN 


Shah's Treasure 

“France knows well that you are a 
sovereign who is essentially charitable to- 
ward his people,’ said Charles de Gaulle 
to visiting Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi 
of Iran. Anyone who can count palaces 


also knows that the charitable Shah is 
immensely wealthy. Until he began par- 
celing out the royal estates to needy peas- 
ants ten years ago, his lands alone meas- 
ured almost 2.000.000 acres and included 
2,000 villages. In 1958 the Shah set up 
the Pahlevi Foundation ( orphanages, hos- 
pitals ), and last week he transformed part 
of the foundation into an irrevocable re- 
ligious trust. In the process, a list of the 
Shah's transferred assets (total value: 
$133 million) was made public for the 
first time. 

Among the more interesting items: The 
Persian Gulf Shipping Co., the Bank of 
Development and Rural Cooperatives. the 
Royal Publishing Co. the Melli Insur- 
ance Co., the Gohestan Sugar Mill, the 
Fars and Khuzistan Cement plant, scores 
of hotels. restaurants and nightclubs, in- 
cluding the Kolbeh in Teheran, which re- 
mains one of the few spots in Iran still 
offering French strippers. Russian vodka 
and Caspian caviar, despite the austerity 
laws imposed earlier this year. 


Ballots Around the World 





elections or campaigns be democratic. Yet even amid political 
repression, even where issues are listlessly debated or dimly 
understood, the ballot box serves as the great political symbol 


Parties 


Republican People's, led by ex-President 
Ismet Inonu, favored by Strongman Ce- 
mal Gursel; Justice, New Turkey, Repub- 
lican Peasant, all trying to win followers 
of executed Premier Adnan Menderes. 


National, led by White Supremacist Pre- 
mier Hendrik Verwoerd; United. chief 
“opposition” group only slightly less rac- 
ist; Progressive, Liberal, National Union, 
three splinter groups that urge more rights 
jor the blacks, 





None; Hussein dissolved them in 1937. 


Issues 


Legitimacy and popularity of Gursel’s 
junta after last month’s hangings—which 
were hardly discussed by most of the 
intimidated candidates. 





Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd’s race 
laws; in the background is Verwoerd’s re- 
cent withdrawal from British Common- 
wealth. 


None up for discussion, Behind scenes, 
pro-Nasser Palestinian group grumbles 
against Hussein's Bedouin government. 





National Radical Union (Premier Con- 
stantine Karamanlis); Union of the Cen- 
ter; United Democratic Left, successor 
of outlawed Communist Party. 


None; they are forbidden. 


Karamanlis’ expensive — public-spending 
program; his success or failure in fighting 
Communists. 


None to be debated; Salazar’s Angola 
war, lack of free speech, are taboo. 


of freedom, and its use—or misuse—anywhere in the world 
is among the West’s most urgent concerns. A calendar of cur- 
rent and impending elections: 


Prospects 


To be known this week; probable victory 
for Republicans and Gursel. 


Verwoerd and Nationalists by a landslide. 





To be known this week; certain victory 
for Hussein's candidates with help of 
army at polls. 


Victory for Karamanlis. 





After a controlled vote, Salazar’s safe 
return to office. 





Nacionalista (Present President Carlos 
Garcia); Liberal (Vice President Dios- 
dado Macapagal). 


Liberal (P.M. Robert Menzies); Country 
(allied with Liberals); Australian Labor ; 
Democratic Labor. 
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Ways to increase prosperity; corruption 
in government. 


Chiefly economic, including Menzies’ anti- 
inflation program, which increased unem- 
ployment. 


Uncertain; Macapagal is running strong 
against Old Pro Garcia. 


Victory for Menzies. 
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ccoming the repeated retrain ot 
ind triends oted Reluctant 
Eleanor Roosevelt. she 
islv ne tening as she sailed into 
er th ve ni i ecided ta ce 
e ants t th birthday vith 


t } Memorial Uni- 
ersity in St John’s, Nild. and ill on 
he A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s pal in Manhattan 
How can I slo lo he wondered 
shen the world is s¢ illenging: I 
hink I must have 


Uncle Theodore Roose 





I enjoy a good fight. and I could not at 1 


ge really be contented to take my place 





Mediating between militants who itched 
Oo Wage raiding rumble 1 Teamster 


url na 1 growing number atl ppe isers 
ready to welcome Jimmy Hoffa back into 
he fold. A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George 
Meany offered readmission without “head 
musting” to Hoffa dissidents who have 
seen the light. As for Jimmy himseli 
Meany charged that the 
rchy was “more than ever under the in 


Teamster hier 
fluence of corrupt elements,” would con- 
tinue excommunicated until Hoffa “does 
is Saul of Tarsus done—go off into the 
vilderness lor a vear and repent. 
Somebody got stuck 


Glaser 


snorted Milton 
presice of the American In- 
Interior Designers, when he 
heard that $12,500 
<crape up for the White House some 
ntique 





n 
stitute of 





md been donated to 


vallpaper—still available new in 


France—for which salvage rights had cost 
only S50. “Some people like old broker 
things because they are old and broken 


down; maybe Mrs. Kennedy is one ot 
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ELEANOR AT 77 


them. The supposition produced the tirst 


crack in the pale porcelain exterior of 
Pamela Turnure, 23. the First Ladys 
decorative press secretary. The remarks 
1 undignitied 
ippropriate.” Retreated G 
re of the White House s 


Hours of painstaking care must be taken 





said she. are and highly in- 


under the 





voungest stalter 


to remove antique paper from old plaster 
valls . . . Anyone willing to contribute 
this amount of time and expense is to 
w commended, 

Drummed out of his command of the 
ith Infantry Division on chars 
wing partisan politics. Major Genera 


Eats A. Walker, <1. wallowed for five 








nonths in a colonel’s billet at U.S. Euro- 
pean Army headquarters in Heidelberg. 
But last week came word of his release 
from Pentagon purg ne ea 
nent to Hawaii he will become 
stant chief of staff for training and 
operations in the Paciti prestigious 
post indicating that the nbat-proved 
Texan still had a sho third star. 
From the estate former Massach 


celts Governor 


Alvan Tufts Fuller 


eft a Tu Gains 





National Gallery o 
ings worth $500.0 
um of Fine Arts 

Monet. two Ro 


portrait of Charles I's daughter. Princess 





Marv (just prior to her 1641 marriage to 
Prince William of Orange at age nine 

After wrapping up next month's to 
level Tokvo meeting of the U.S.-Japan 


Economic Council, Secretary ot 
terior Stewart Udall, 4:1. has 
summit session of his own: with 12.358 
it. Mount Fuji, Japan's highest. .\ some- 
Moun- 
Arizona. the hell-for- 


time conqueror of the Santa Rita 
tains of his native 





ex-basketball player has pledged 
way to the top of Old Fuji. all 


leather 
Lo pick his 
covered th snow despite the bhelow- 
cold nd treacherous winds oi 
Keeping a taut tether on the 
: linister Just in 
other-in-law of U.S. Ambas 
idor Edwin O. Reischauer u Ma 

sukata. a slope-savvy ex-president of the 


Japar Alpin Society 





reezin 





shiger 





s ost sp ‘ st. James Van 
Allen Time cover, May 4. 195 re- 
vived ward on earth he first am | 
S2.s00 American Rocket Society Re 


search Award. Van Allet hs ed the 





Manhattan — presentation uncheon 0 
unch trial rockoon, Deploring the ck 
ft rapport between the Canaverals vd 


he Caltechs in the comparatively earth 
ound U.S. astro-explorations. the State 
University of Towa physicist pleaded tor 
1 little federal pump priming on the cam- 
pus to put a fine cutting edge on the 
massive and relatively blunt intellectual 
Without more at 


tention to simon-pure science 


tools we are using. 
varned he 


our national ambitions will greatly out- 





run our national competence. In another 
ten vears well just be muddling along. 
° 8 e 
Busy last week at one of his favorite 
naking friends—Vice  I’resi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson found himself 
beholden to both Allah and the Pope. 
While Protestant 
received the Grand Cross of Merit of the 
Roman Catholic Knights of Malta “in 
recognition of his significant humanitarian 
contributions.” a self-proclaimed friend of 
Allah vinged his iw to the U.S. to 
end turther 


pastimes 


Johnson ceremonially 


ubstance to the citation. 
had intluenced the 


I thought my enemit 
American deputy king 
\lah is great and my pravers bore fruit 


. 
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LYNDON WitH GRAND Cross 
A word from Allah. ¢ 
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The new Cadillac car is so brilliant in performance and response that 


il gives ifs driver a new sense of mastery over time and distance. 
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ookir t new ways in which Gen T helping busy execu- 


They're the new Call Commander and Pu Button phones, plus 


Call Commander gives you push-buttor ntrol of 17 incoming and 
outgoing calls, lets you set up a “conference circuit" with 6 other 
people, even doubles as an intercom—all right at your desk! 


The Push-Button phone lets you select any of 5 lines, hold calls, buzz 


ir he p as int m 
Produced by our manufacturing subsidia Automatic Electric, these 
ingeniou nstrument oP my the ntir nuing efforts of General 
Telephone & Electronics to s y the In dent telephone indus- 
tr th the n t ed telephone m it for business 
! ne 
T Tt 


Came. Driver BASHIR 


On a stack of Korar 


tid Pakistani Camel Driver Bashir Ah- 


vyed, who, after a casual invitation from 





th touring Johnson last spring, was 


wodded by a Karachi newspaper and a 





subsidy from the U.S. People-to-People 
Program to make the journey. As Wash 
ington roughed out a tentative L.B.J. 
Ranch-to-White House itinerary, and 
friends wondered how even Lyndon John- 
mel 
ch 


mn would go about entertai 





r, the jinnah-topped P 





ingly donned the first shoes of his 4 
years breathlessly enplaned for his oft- 
postponed reunion, Bashir's major pre 
flight preliminary: an oath to fretful kin 
on a stack of Korans that he would re 





turn to the mud and gunny-sack shack 
ith caps and shoes tor his four children 

but nary mem-sahib me ite 
For study of labor-management. rela 
ms, Harvard University received 

x1 endowment in the name of the 


late Meyer Kestnbaum (1.5. 18, M.B.A. 

i 1 longtime president of Hart Schafi 
ner & Marx and 193 > White House 
Special Assistant. Key contributors to the 
lund the Amalgamated C 





ru hing Workers 
i America and Hart Schafiner & Marx 





hich—to the wonderment of their tu 
ituous, tooth-and-claw industry—this 
vear glided int cond half-century of 
strike-free concord 


Social Mannerist Amy Vanderbilt, who 
is the U.S.’s leading lecturer on etiquette 
has gamely smiled at many a photogra 
phers bidding. returned from her latest 
tour to report a minor sociological phe 


nomenon regional differences among 





photographers in the word they ask their 
subjects to say in order to produce an 
inimated expression. In Hollywood, re 
ports Miss Vanderbilt, the favorite word 
is “sex.” In the Midwest, it is “cheese 
In the South, “honey” or “really.” In 
Manhattan, “money. 
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.look smart 
smoke smart 


Take a look around sometime and see how many men are enjoying 
cigars. There's good reason to. You'll find a size and shape to fit your 
face, your pocketbook. And’ cigars give you complete satisfaction 
without inhaling. There are few pleasures so great that cost so little. 

CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC, 


Shirt by Shapely 
Silk Sharkskin Suit by Eagle Clothes 
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EDUCATION 


ARTHUR SIEGE 


MACHINE TEACHING BIOLOGY 


An air of concentration and the spirit of inquiry. 


Trumped-Up School 


The most drastic of the many plans 
for revamping U.S. high schools is that 
of the Trump Commission, a group of 
Young Turk schoolmasters financed by 
the Ford Foundation and headed by J. 
Lloyd Trump, Secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Trump argues that 
“lockstep” classrooms—3o or so children 
in one room no matter what the subject 
stile the spirit of inquiry and waste 
teacher resources. 

Schools can be redesigned, he says, so 
that children are stimulated to teach 
themselves. 

The “Trump Plan” envisions students 
spending roughly equal thirds of their 
time in large classes where they listen 
to lectures, small seminars where they 
freely exchange ideas in bull-session fash- 
ion, and study rooms equipped to let 
them follow the dictates of curiosity. 
Parts of the plan are being tried this 
year in more than 1,000 schools, but only 
one school so far is fully Trumped-up. It 
is Ridgewood High School in Norridge, 
Ill., which opened last year, and by last 
week could hardly keep up with admiring 
visitors from all over the world, 

Though near Chicago, Norridge (pop. 15,- 
ooo) is not a rich suburb. Instead it is 
a middle-income town that three years 
ago. as a result of growth, decided to 
build its first high school. It hired Eugene 
R. Howard, 37, who had studied under 
Trump at the University of Illinois, to 
be superintendent, and set him free to 
build the school. Howard supervised the 
construction of the $2,000,000 school as 
though Trump were looking over his 
shoulder. Main features: 

@ Lecture halls that hold about 125 stu- 
dents each, with movie screens, micro- 


Associate 
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phones, tape recorders and closed-circuit 
TV outlets. 

@ Discussion rooms that hold about 15 
students and one teacher, seated around 
a big table. 

@ Fourteen study areas, each equipped for 
one subject, such as a foreign language, 
with individual study booths and teaching 
machines for self-testing. 

To spur the spirit of individual learn- 
ing, Ridgewood’s joo students move pro- 
gressively each day through these areas. 
A cycle may start in a large room, super- 
vised by at least two teachers, where 
fundamental ideas are introduced. Then 
comes discussion of the ideas in a semi- 
nar, conducted almost entirely by an 
elected student chairman, with a teacher 
sitting in for deft guidance and summa- 
tion. After that the student moves to in- 
dividual projects in one of the study 
areas. Superintendent Howard describes 
the process as one “in which the students 
keep a series of appointments.” 

One result is that students really study. 
The atmosphere is almost eerily quiet 
(there are no bells). Talk in the seminars 
is orderly and interesting. At one seminar 
15 sophomores taking a course got down 
to their discussion well before a teacher 
even arrived in the room. In a science 
resource lab, two students seated them- 
selves before a teaching machine. Each 
had earphones on his head and was tuned 
in on a tape prepared by a biology teacher 
on chromosomes. The material they were 
hearing supplemented their required stud- 
ies. As they listened, slides were flashed 
before them on a screen. 

Students like the plan; they have little 
compulsory homework, find themselves 
stimulated by teachers and machines. 
Teachers like it; they have more time to 
prepare lessons, and, since they frequently 
teach in teams, they are able to try out 








new techniques and benefit from their 
colleagues’ criticisms. 

But class scheduling turns out to be a 
source of administrative migraine. With 
students divided into grades, high and 
low ability levels, lectures, seminars and 
individual study, it takes a logistics ex- 
pert to get students in the right place at 
the right time. Modern-minded as ever, 
Ridgewood plans to get a computer for 
this bothersome job. 


Anvil or Hammer? 

For the 14-year-old struggling with 
French and algebra, the college professor 
caught up in academic trivia, the parent 
getting a loan to pay tuition, even for a 
nation that would think clearly through 
threat and danger, education’s main goals 
frequently get obscured by education's 
trappings. Last week John Kennedy, at 
his best in grace and spontaneous elo- 
quence, defined the educated man’s duties 
to his country as the President sees them. 

Warmed by a docile sun, pensive in 
Kennedy rose to speak 
before 40,coo students and townspeople 
in the University of North Carolina's 
football stadium at Chapel Hill. He was 
there to get an honorary doctor of laws 
degree; at his side was the university's 
President William C. Friday; Kennedy's 
speech—something about Berlin—lay be- 
fore him. The President put it unobtru- 
sively aside, and then for a quarter of an 
hour mulled aloud from a few notes on 
“how much we still need the men and 
women educated in the liberal tradition, 
willing to take the long look, undis- 
turbed by prejudices and slogans of the 
moment, who attempt to make an honest 
judgment on difficult events.” 

Great Leaders & Scholars. “Our na- 
tion's first great leaders,” said the present 
leader, “were also our first great scholars. 
A contemporary described Thomas Jef- 
ferson as a ‘gentleman of 32 who could 


cap and gown 





PresipENTS Fripay & KENNEDY 
Long looks and honest judgment. 
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Like a bridge club running out of talk. Unlikely. 


Not that Valiants don't use gas. They do. But not a 
lot. And a tankful lasts a mapful of miles. So, it's hard 
to run dry if you watch the gas gauge. 


Chances are, our friend was turnpiking along, oblivi- 
ous of the odometer. We'd like to think he was day- 
dreaming about Valiant’s Torsion-Aire suspension and 
how it homogenizes the highway. Or maybe he was 
completely spellbound over Valiant’s itchy engine and 
how it makes molehills out of mountains. 


Anyway, he ran out of gas. And that’s history. 


Another famous date was August 17, 1961. A stock 
Valiant, in a special test, logged 430 miles at 40 mph 
and turned in a 32.2 mpg figure. Then it ripped off 
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380 more miles in four hours—a 96.6 mph clip. You 
won't get this kind of mileage. And you shouldn't drive 
this fast. But it shows how very versatile Valiant is. 


Why not see your Plymouth-Valiant dealer this week? 
That's the place to buy one and be one. Buy a low-price 
Valiant, we mean. And be a Valiant owner! Style leader 
of the compacts, we modestly say, and a lot of im- 
portant people who should know agree with us. 


Just one thing: look at that gas gauge once in a 
while. We wouldn't want history to repeat itself. 


Nobody beats VALIANT for value! 


Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 
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Is Your Skin Tender, 


— Red or ‘Razor Raw’ 
\ After Shaving? 


~— 3 MAGIC DROPS OF 
afta 


7 works wonders on dry 


J 


i 





AFTA is so concentrated, 
all you need is just a few 
drops after every shave. 


sensitive skin 


Dry, tender skin is easily irritated, un- 
comfortable to shave. AFTA’S special 
ingredients condition your skin; keep 
tissues feeling soft and pliable for easier 
shaving day after day. 


AFTA is the only leading after shave 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sensitive, easily irritated skin. 
Helps heal razor nicks, cuts...soothes 
razor rawness. 


AFTA’S exclusive formula helps protect 
you from infections caused by shaving 
nicks and cuts. Also guards against 
wind, sun, weather; prevents chapping 
and irritation. 











calculate an eclipse. survey an estate. tie 
an artery, plan an edifice. try a cause 
break a horse. dance the minuet and play 
the violin. John Quiney Adams. after 
being summarily dismissed by the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature from the United 
States Senate for supporting Thomas Jet 
ferson. then became Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and then became a great Secre- 
tary of State. And Senator Daniel Web 
ster could stroll down the corridors of 
the Congress a few steps after making 
some of the greatest speeches in the his- 
tory of this country and dominate the 
Supreme Court as the 
of the day. 

lhis versatility, this vitality, this m- 
tellectual energy. put to the service of 


foremost lawyer 


our country, represents our great resource. 
1 would urge you, therefore. to recognize 
the contribution which you can make as 
educated men and women to intellectual 
and political leadership in these ditheult 
days, when the problems are infinitely 
more complicated and come with in- 
creasing speed, with increasing significance 
in our lives than they were a century 
ago when so many gifted men dominated 
our political life. 

The United States Senate had more 
able men serving in it, from the period 
of 1830 to 1850. than probably any time 
in our history. and vet they dealt with 
three or four problems which they had 
dealt with for over a generation. Now 
they come day by day. from all parts of 
the world. Even the evperts tind them- 
selves confused. and therefore in a tree 
society such as this. where the people 
must make an educated judgment. they 
depend upon those of you who have had 
the advantage of the scholar’s education, 

I ask vou to give to the service of our 
country the critical faculties which society 
has helped develop in you here. I ask 
you to decide. as Goethe put it. ‘whether 
you will be an anvil or a hammer, 
whether you will give the United States 
in which vou were educated, the broadest 
benefits of that education.” 

Criticism Is Not Enough. It is not 
enough. said the President. for the college- 
educated to lend their talents to deplor- 
ing present solutions. “Was John Milton 
to conjugate Greek verbs in his library 
when the liberty of Englishmen was in 
peril?” Prince Bismarck found, the Presi- 
dent recalled. that “ ‘one-third of the 
students of German universities broke 
down from overwork. Another third broke 
down from dissipation, and the other third 
ruled Germany. Kennedy left it for 
each student to choose his third. 

Shunning the suggestion that “our po- 
litical and public life should be turned 
over to college-trained experts.” the Presi- 
dent appealed to scholars to look with 
favor on politics. Said he dryly: “Those 
of you who regard my profession of po- 
litical life with some disdain should re- 
member that it made it possible for me to 
move from being an obscure lieutenant in 
the United States Navy to Commander 
in Chief in 14 years. with very little 
technical competence.” 
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Introducing 
the IBM Executary Portable to 
help you put your thoughts to work— 


wherever you go! 
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You need never lose an idea again. Here is a dictation instrument that’s no bigger than a book, yet 
it offers full-seale performance. Ready when you are, wherever you are, it’s completely compatible with 
IBM Execurary individual office units and remote systems. All use the same magnetic recording belt. 











Engineers have long thought that rigid vinyl pipe would 
be ideal for plumbing. It’s light, easily installed, doesn’t 
rust or corrode, practically insulates itself. But up to now it 





was impossible to use vinyl pipe for hot water—high heat 
caused the pipe to lose rigidity, sag and finally fall apart. 

Now B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company has come up with 
the world’s first heat-resistant vinyl resin. Even steaming hot 
water doesn’t affect products made from this new raw 
material. It can stand temperatures up to 200° F. 

In addition to its use in home construction, pipe made from 
this new material will have widespread application in 
industry. 





The new pipe not only costs less than conventional copper 
tubing—it also takes a lot less time and effort to install. 

B.F.Goodrich Chemical is supplying the raw materials tc 
various manufacturers to enable them to make new high 
temperature vinyl pipe. In addition, the B.F.Goodrich Indus 
trial Products Company is produc- 


ing this new kind of pipe. 


B.EGoodrich 





For more information, 
write President’s Office, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, ( ‘leveland 15, Ohio. 
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WERE 
CELEBRATING 


Visit Your Nearest Holiday Inn During 
Our Nationwide Celebration...Oct. 20-27. 
You are cordially invited to join the fun at any one 
of the 200 Holiday Inns during the 200TH HOLIDAY 
INN CELEBRATION—Oct. 20-27. Prizes. favors, re- 
freshments, entertainment—lots of things to do and 
see for everyone! 

Set aside a date now to attend the 200TH HOLIDAY INN 
CELEBRATION. Expect a fun day for the whole family. 


Happy Holiday! 


Win a “Palm Springs Holiday” For Two! 
Twenty lucky couples across the nation will win a 
free “Palm Springs Holiday” at the beautiful new 
Holiday Inn in Palm Springs, California. Complete 
details and entry blanks for the “Palm Springs 
Holiday” drawing may be obtained at your nearest 
Holiday Inn during the Celebration—Oct. 20-27. 


PLUS Many Other Local Prizes. Even if you do not 
win a free weekend trip for two at Palm Springs, you 
still have a chance to win one of many additional val- 
uable prizes being given away at each Inn during the 
200th Holiday Inn Celebration. This means that one 
entry qualifies you for two big Holiday Inn drawings. 


Holiday Inns are located in 32 states and Canada. 


Send for free directory. 


HOLIDAY INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
3736 Lamar Avenue, Memphis 18, Tenn. 


Va. 
THE PRESS 








Carioca's Revenge 


Brazil was not amused to see itself in a 
five-part Lire Magazine study of Latin 
America last spring. Photographer Gordon 
Parks had paid a visit to a Rio de Janeiro 
fat or slum. and recorded with his 
camera the often noted but still incredible 
squalor in which the favelados live—with- 
in a ten-minute drive of Rio's beautiful 
vacabana Beach. But if Brazilians were 
stung by the truths of Lrre’s camera, by 

ist week in the pages of O C j 


circ. 700.000}, Brazil's largest 
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LIFE’s UNperpriviLecep CHILD 
Ten minutes from Copacabana Beach. 


magazine, they were reaping the rich sat- 
isfaction of having retaliated specitically 
in kind. 

In a precise imitation of Parks’s per- 
formance, O Cruseiro sent one of its own 
cameramen, Henri Ballot, to New York. 
There on Manhattan's Lower East Side, 
“five minutes by car from Wall Street.” 
Ballot found exactly what he was sent to 
find: a New York family living in the 
same poverty and filth that Lrre’s camera 
had shown in the Rio slum. Photographer 
Ballot sighted in on the family of Félix 
Gonzales, 53, a Puerto Rican immigrant 
and part-time car washer. 

O Cruseiro’s account of slum life “in 
the shadow of the Chase Manhattan and 
First National City Bank” was every bit 
as graphic as the Lire study of Rio. 
Ballot’s picture of eight Gonzaleses 
crowded into a single slum-house bedroom 
had much the same impact as Parks’s 
shot of the Rio faveludos crowded into 
theirs. Fact was that Ballot’s most mov- 
ing picture—Gonzales’ frail nine-year- 
old son Ely-Samuel asleep on a dirty 
mattress and apparently crawling with 
cockroaches—was posed. The photogra- 
pher caught and distributed the roaches 
for his purpose. Still, the picture was no 
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distortion of fact: in the Gonzaleses’ one- 
room apartment Cameraman Ballot found 
an inexhaustible supply of his crawling 
photographic prop. 

Played big in O Cruzeiro (Story of the 
Misery in the Favelas of New York"), 
Ballot'’s photographic essay ran for 14 
pages, with an accompanying text that 
sustained a note of righteous indignation. 
“In his article for Lrre.” wrote O Cru- 
ceiro’s editors. “Gordon Parks chose one 
of the cases of most acute misery in our 
As if misery were exclusively 
ours. It is not.” Despite its set-up pictures 
for which it paid the Gonzales family to 
pose, O Cruzeiro had made its point. 








Jauvelas ... 


Up from Fugger 

Characteristically, the style is staccato 
bone-bare. oracular and dull. The format 
is uninviting: usually four letterhead-size 
pages printed to look as if they had come 
fresh from a typewriter. The contents of- 
ten suggest the confidential whisper of a 
race-track tout. The cost can be incredi- 
bly high: as much as $125 a year for some 
3,000 words a week—an annual total well 
below the word count in one average issue 
of the New York Times (185,000). Yet 
so insatiable is the public appetite for in- 
side dope that in the few decades since 
its birth, the newsletter has flourished to 
become U.S. journalism’s fastest-moving 
institution, 

Anyone with 
graph and the price of some postage stamps 
is in business. Newsletters breed with such 


a mailing list, a mimeo- 


leporine rapidity that any nose count is 
outdated as soon as begun; in any given 
month, two dozen newsletters may spring 
into being. and a dozen others die. In 
1943. when the Whuley-Eaton American 
Letter reached its 23th birthday. the edi- 
tors undertook a census of their imitators 
got bored and stopped counting after the 
total passed *7CO. 

Madison Avenue Mutation. A great 
many U.S. Congressmen send newsletters 
home to their constituents. From Man- 
hattan’s Wall Street, and from the finan- 
cial quarters of other U.S. cities. pour 
market newsletters by the hundreds, if 
not thousands, most of them free. Rare is 
the big bank that does not publish a news- 
letter; New York’s First National City 
Bank has been distributing one since 1904 
for a readership that now embraces col- 
lege students small children 
and Latin Americans (separate Spanish 
and Portuguese editions) as well as finan- 
ciers and House organs 
especially those produced by Madison Av- 
enue, have a habit of turning into news- 
letters—a mutation that takes place when- 
ever the editor can claim that a few copies 
leave the premises. 

Most newsletters start life as giveaways, 
begin charging readers only after they are 
hooked. But even if the giveaways are not 
counted, the list is impressive—and end- 
less in its variety. Bernard P. Gallagher, 
a Manhattan magazine broker, prints the 





housewives 





businessmen. 


Gallagher Report, a mediey of informa- 
tion and misinformation on magazine pub- 
lishing that claims $.500 subscribers at 
$12a year. Aviation Daily, which is air- 
mailed (naturally) to 75° of its subscrib- 
ers. manages an So‘ renewal rate despite 
one of the loftiest price tags in the pro- 
fession: S220 a year. Recently, Arun Ku- 
mar Chhabra came to the U.S. from India. 
started a newsletter, /ndia View, that is 
addressed primarily to readers of Indian 
extraction, There are newsletters for insur- 
ance companies (The Washington Insur- 
ance Newsletter space 
(Spuce Business Daily 
tions (The Washington 
Vedical Sciences), 





businessmen 
medical institu- 
Report on the 


leaders (John 





labor 





“Cruzerro’s” UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 
Five minutes from Wall Street. 





Herling’s Labor Letter) and women: the 
Insider's: Newsletter, a Cowles publica 
tions (Look Magazine) product that in- 
cludes sections beamed at both men and 
women, 

Pointed at the Pockets. The newsletter 
dates from the 15th century, when a fam 
ily of German financiers named Fugger 
began circulating a handwritten periodical 
throughout Middle Europe. thereby giv- 
ing the gimmick a start. In 1918. when 
two Philadelphia journalists copied the 
Fugger example, they pointed the U.S.’s 
first commercial newsletter toward the 
pockets of the business community. The 
Whalev-Eaton American Letter is. still 
published today, although its early success 
has long since been surpassed by Willar 
M. Kiplinger. 

Beginning with the Aiplinger Washing- 
ton Letter in 1923, onetime Associated 
Press Reporter Willard Kiplinger not only 
built the nation’s largest newsletter em- 
pire but set a pattern for others to fol- 
low. There are now four Kiplinger letters 

-the other three are concerned with taxes, 
agriculture and. oddly enough, Florida. 
Their combined subscription count comes 
to 200,000 and their annual gross to 
$5,000,000. Kiplinger has also branched 
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These are the 7 best made cars in the world 
One of them costs only $2250 complete. 


Its name is Peugeot 


The steel in a Peugeot is .9mm thick. You could overturn the car and remain 
unscathed. Not that we recommend it, but Peugeots at the factory are tested 


this way. Every part in a Peugeot 403 is inspected, nuts and bolts included. 


Every Peugeot made is road-tested. (So is the Rolls-Royce.) Why? Pride. After 
160 years, this is still a family business. The Peugeots try to make cars as well 
as they can. The oldest car still running in America is an 1891 Peugeot. No one 
knows the life span of a Peugeot 403. 


®J0HN ®. BOND, PUBLISHER, ROAD & TRACK, JULY, 1961 


FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERY, SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE: CARS OVERSEAS INC. BOX 158, LONG ISLAND CITY 4, NEW YORK 
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out with a magazine (Changing Times) 
and into book publishing. 

Copied widely. Kiplinger's letters and 
their imitators have set into a mold that 
combines forecast of trends with bite-size 
gobbets of news chopped to fit the busy 
businessman’s crowded schedule. “Kip- 
linger does for the executive,” says Ber- 
nard Gallagher, “what the Reader’s Digest 
does for the peasant.” Much newsletter 
forecasting is done in the vague language 
of fortunctellers, and no newsletter turns 
out the double-edged style. the wise guess 
that can be read both ways. more assidu 
ously than Kiplinger's Washitgton Letter. 

For al) that, the proliferation of news- 
letters suggests that they are filling a de- 
mand that the daily press, with its more 
general focus, cannot or does not satisfy. 
But unde ned and unde ‘nable, the news- 
letter has yet to earn recognition in its 
chosen field. For years, newsletter report- 
ers were barred from membership in 
Washington’s Nationa! Press Club, on the 
specious grounds that their publications 
carried no advertising; newsletter report- 
ers still are denied accreditation to the 
Senate and House press galleries. Whether 
newslettering is legitima*e journalism, or 
promotion. or something e'se again, is a 
question that journalism itself appears un- 
able to decide. 


Unkickable Habit 


Once having savored the heady pleas- 
ures of advising the White House on how 
to manage the country’s economy, can an 
economist ever kick the habit? The an- 
swer, as supplied by Henry C. Wallich, 
47. who served two years on President 
Eisenhower's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, seems to be no—at any rate, not 
so long as the nation’s press gives him a 
sounding board. 

Although he is back on his job as pro- 
fessor of economics at Yale, the loss of 
portfolio has rendered Retired Presiden- 
tial Adviser Wallich anything but mute. 
He regularly writes editorials on econom- 
ics for the Washington ost, has articles 
in three current highbrow magazines 
Harper's, the American Scholar, and the 
Vale Review. In all three, Economist 
Wallich hopefully beams his message at 
a particular reader—President John F. 
Kennedy. Items 
@In Harpers, Wallich locks horns with 
one of Kennedy's top economists, John 
Kenneth (The Affluent Society) Gal- 
braith. Along with the rest of the Kennedy 
“Brain Trust,” says Wallich, Galbraith 
“rejects our ancient American folklore 
that politicians spend too much. In its 
place he puts the intriguing notion that 
they spend too little. Public needs are 
underfinanced, while private tastes are 
overindulged.” Wallich does not agree 
that the public addiction to chrome, tail 
fins, and other ostentatious foolishness 
means that it cannot be trusted to fill its 
own needs: “It is something of a non 
sequitur to conclude that the only alterna- 
tive to foolish private spending is public 
spending. Better private spending is just 
as much of a possibility.” Wallich’s arti- 
cle is not only loaded: it is often squarely 
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WALTER BENNETT 
Economist WALLICH 
Still aiming his pen at the White House. 


on target, e.g., “Old federal programs 
never die, they don't even fade away 
they just go on.” 

@ In the Yale Review, writing for its soth 
anniversary issue (Time, Oct. 13), Wal- 
lich compares the “innocence of the 
national economy 50 years ago with its 
current’ complexities, decides that the 
marketplace, for all its flaws, is still im- 
pressively viable. The U.S. economy, says 
Wallich, has stayed healthy not so much 
because of Government intervention but 
in spite of it: “The gamut of possible 
government action has been widened, the 
box of tools greatly enlarged, and there 
are many who would like to use the lot. 
Such drastic departures are not a normal 
part of the American scene. It would take 
a major disaster to precipitate action on 
that scale.” 

@In the American Scholar, Economist 
Wallich considers a major disaster: the 
cold war. Russia’s forced-draft economy, 
says Wallich, is clearly a better produc- 
tion design for war of any temperature 

a fact tacitly admitted by the U.S. dur- 
ing World War II, when the free national 
economy was pressed into Government 
service, with remarkable success. But Wal- 
lich sees no need for such a remedy now 
The United States has been the land 
both of freedom and of money. Today 
we are being successfully challenged in 
the second department. We no longer 
possess an exclusively successful system 
for the creation of wealth. Our best course 
is to remind ourselves of the original 
primacy of the first, of freedom. If we 
can re-establish the United States, in our 
own mind and that of others, as the land 
of freedom, we shall have assumed a pos- 
ture that the other side cannot copy. It 
gave the United States an overwhelming 
attraction once. Perhaps it can do it 
again.” 
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The 6 popular priced compact cars. One is 
rated among the world’s 7 best made cars: 


Its name is Peugeot 


The Peugeot 403 costs $2250** complete. Complete means $365 worth of 
accessories, ranging from sunroof and reclining seats to a silent electric clock. 
A Peugeot 403 never goes out of style. There are no yearly models; only con- 
tinual changes that improve the car, rather than outmode it. Peugeot cruises 
at 75 without effort, turns circles inside tiny VWs, delivers 30 mpg, makes the 
family happy and you proud. And it is so well made, warranted Peugeots last 
year averaged $6.50 on parts and labor. 
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A natural resource that’s actually increasing—two ways 


As custodian of some of the world’s largest privately 
owned timber reserves, Georgia-Pacific is very much 
involved in the future, today! Our future is enormous. In 
the next generation, some 40 million more Americans 
will be consuming our products. To supply this demand 
requires more than ordinary conservation methods. We 
must increase our timber resources... two ways. 

More timber on every acre: Last year Georgia-Pacific 


planted millions of new trees. And through scientific 
forest management, these future forests will produce more 
timber, better timber, and grow it faster. 

More products from every tree: Our goal is to utilize 
every last fiber from every single tree. With patented 
Pacific is developing the use of chemicals 
1AlS 6: 6: 


processes Georgi: 
extracted from lowly bark and other waste mat 
chemicals basic to the manufacture of a wi 
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This view in Georgia-Pacific’s Oregon timber reserves is typical of the over 1 million acres G-P owns outright, 


| GEORGIA- PACIFIC 


products, from drugs to detergents. Already G-P research 
people have made practical the conversion of mill by- 
products into pulp, paper, containerboard, hardboard, 
Fiber-Ply®, and other imaginative specialties, GEORGIA- PACIF Cc 
This two-way program of growing more and utilizing rd os 
. oe . » GEORGIA-P FIC PAPER 
more, Georgia-Pacific calls “Dynamic Conservation. GEORGIA-PACIFIC PLYWOOD 
For information and description of G-P products, ee é 
2 z. R oa se : ee ae GEORGIA-PACIF RESEARCH . 
write Georgia-Pacific, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. GEORGIA-PACIFIC CHEMICAL CO 
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THE Twist AT THE PEPPERMINT 


CUSTOMS 
Instant Fad 


A two-toned Cadillac purred to a stop 
on a sleazy block of Manhattan’s West 
ysth Street. Out climbed a distinguished 
grey-haired man. He 
the litter-strewn threaded his 
way through a scattering of 


looking negotiated 
sidewalk 
post-teen 
wenches in black leather jackets and boys 
with duck-tailed haircuts. For a moment 
hole-in-the-wall 


called the 


he stared dubiously at 
honky-tonk 
then rushed back 
limousine burbling 


Peppermint 
to the waiting 
This is the place!’ 
Quickly, two men and three women got 


Lounge 


out and gingerly followed their scout past 
the long back room. 
furred over 


they could make out 


noisy bar o the 
Through the low-level light 


by cigarette smoke 
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Ivy LEAGUERS 





Bo I 


WeEstT SIDERS 
3-bang, whomp-whomp, hi-de-hi, 





Lapy JEANNE & MAILER 
grir d-grind, thrust-thrust, ugh 





MODERN LIVING 





a few guitar-slapping, foot-waggling sing- 
ers, all yelling unintelligible words against 
the driving, torrential blast of rock 'n’ roll 
music. On the dance floor, a tight tangle 
of people shuddered and shook through a 
series of hip-tossing, pelvis-thrusting, arm- 
swinging gyrations that go by the name of 

The Twist.’ 

Everything Moves. The 
Lounge is the latest shrine for 
tans 
tered in the swarm of habitués, like rhine- 
stones in a bowl of raisins, the interlopers 
watch with delighted 


Peppermint 
Manhat- 
Scal- 


pleasure-sated café society. 


approval as the 
dancers squirm and wrench. 

Chubby 
Philadelphia over a year ago 


Launched by Pop 
Checkers in 
and taken up by teen-aged fa 
the country, The 
innocent enough dance; it has since been 
largely discarded in favor of such retine- 
ments as “The Roach” and “The Fly. 
But the Peppermint 
have revived The Twist and parodied it 
into a_ replica of tribal 
puberty rite. The dancers scarcely ever 
touch each other or their feet. 
Everything else, however, moves. The up 
forward and backward 
and the hips and shoulders twirl erotical- 
ly, while the arms thrust in, out 


singer 


ists across 





Twist at first was an 


youngsters at the 


some ancient 


move 


per body sWays 
up and 
down with the pistonlike motions of a 
ed bird ke 
ittacking blue jays. 

The Peppermint Lounge and its Twist 
might well have remained just 
flesh spa for the midtown beatn 


lha ffl 





‘per fighting off a flock of 


inother 


crowd 





had it not been for the sharp eye of New 
York Journal-American Society Editor 
Cholly Knickerbocker Igor Cassini 

who somehow spotted 1 few members of 
the smart set slumming th one night. 
No sooner did Cholly break the news in 
his gossip column than the 





Peppermint 
fad. The Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford showed up. So 
did Porfirio and Odile Rubirosa, and Bill 





Lounge became an inst 


Zeckendorf Jr. and Judy Garland and the 
Bruno Pagliais (Merle Oberon), and Billy 
Rose, and Tennessee Williams, and Wil 
liam Inge. The word shot quickly over 
the mink-line to the Stork’s Cub Room 
El Morocco and the Harwyn Club. Inside 
of just a few weeks, virtually everybody 
who is 


snapped up the Peppermint like a brand 


anybody in café society had 
new charity. 

Out of Cocoons. Last week for example 
Elsa Maxwell materialized on the dance 
floor and performed something that some 
body identified as something rather re 
sembling The Author Norman 
Mailer, neither naked nor dead, but 
soaked in perspiration dazedly 
with Lady Jeanne Campbell, granddaugh 
ter of British Press Lord Beaverbrook 
Mrs. Robert Sarnoff, wife of the NBC 
board chairman, cut up a little, while Art 
ist René Bouché, in shirtsleeves, watched 
from his table. Britain’s Marquess and 
Marchioness of Tavistock shared in the 
general joy that erupted from such lyrics 
as Oh, We're Going Up, Yeah, Yeah, and 
We're Coming Down, and The Closest to 
the Bone, the Sweetest the Meat. Even 
Greta Garbo hauled herself out of het 
myth-lined cocoon and appeared, lank 


I'wist. 


danced 


haired and bone-pale, to snap her fingers 
and smile. 

Now and then, the 
to try The Twist; a few bashful ones 
tested it first at tableside. But mostly 
they just watched. A vacant-faced girl 
in black pants, long black hair and black 
glasses, writhed hysterically to the rau- 
cous fast beat of the music. A 
Vassar? Smith?) 
unbuttoned her jacket, rolled her eyes at 
bovfriend (Yale? Prince 
ton?}. A lad in a double-breasted, pin 
striped suit pummeled the air; a mascara- 
splotched hoyden tried to 
a dress that was tighter than wall- 

a Negro exhibited his ball-bearing 


iristocrats got u 


p 
" 


sweet- 


faced, sweet-suited miss 


her clean-cut 


shake loose 
Irom 


paper 
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HOW TO FIND THE PRODUCT YOU WANT 


~ Before shopping, use the Yellow Pages. You'll find almost every product (appliance, 
automotive, hardware, anything!) conveniently listed under the handy Yellow Pages 
headings. © Check the ads. The advertising under each Yellow Pages heading gives you 
valuable product information ... helps you locate dealers who specialize in exactly what 
you want. | Make your choice. After you've read about product features and differences, 
name brands, services and dealer locations, you can get in touch with a nearby dealer who 
has just the thing you want to buy. Check the Yellow Pages first... and find it fast! ier erie eee vive mone 


ALWAYS KEEP IT NEAR YOUR PHONE 
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r La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


About 75 years ago, Mutual Benefit Life initiated a 
very important ‘‘first’’ to the great satisfaction of our 
beneficiaries. It was the right to take a steady income 
—guaranteed for life—rather than a lump sum set- 
tlement. Thus, our Company was the leader in the 
industry in providing this valuable service. Today, 


Mutual Benefit still takes the lead in designing flex- 
ible provisions and liberal income plans for payment 
of policy proceeds. In these considerations the 
beneficiary comes first. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY » SINCE 1845 





Finish 
dinner 


with a 
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After Coffee...enjoy 


enedictine, 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. Let this seal be your guide to quality z 





| hips. Bang-bang, whomp-whomp, hi-de-hi 


and ugh-ugh. they grimaced and they 
groveled, they ground and they groaned 
in the dim light till they were spent. 

And the slummers slipped off to their 
sedate apartments overlooking the river 
on the East Side. 


DESIGN 
Cut Fingers in the Kitchen 


Package design is the latter-day god of 
merchandising; executives often spend 
more of their expensive time worrying 
about the package than about its con- 
tents. Last week, in the trade fortnightly 
Food Field Reporter, Norman Scott 
Gardner, a designer himself (Renwal kits 
American Can. Empire Brush}, took his 
colleagues sharply to task. “I get the feel- 
ing that somewhere along the line. the 
human values in design have been 
forgotten.” 

Safety is “the most obvious require- 
ment” for a package. Yet. says Gardner, 
“glass bottles can break, scattering dan 
gerous fragments over a room. Even worse 
are the unnoticed cracks and chips on 
glass containers that may indicate the 
presence of broken glass in the contents 

Metal containers with sharp raw 
edges should be corrected, and this in- 
cludes the razorlike edge on the lids of 
open cans. The field here is ripe for a 
revolution in both can and can-opener 
design. Also, isn't there a better way to 
open evaporated milk cans than with an 
ice pick?” 

Despite the hard sell on “convenience.” 
Gardner claims that much of that claim 
is myth. “The new reclosable baby-food 
jars have lids that are practically un- 
openable by the average woman; but an 
unnoticed blow on the lid may be enough 
to break up the vacuum and cause food 
spoilage. Sardine tins. with their enig- 
matic and often nonexistent keys, offer a 
real challenge to the housewife’s strength 
dexterity and perseverance. Vacuum- 
packed coffee cans with their windup keys 
are in the same class. In the frozen-food 
area, the containers are either too hard to 
open or the frozen contents too difficult to 
break for convenience in cooking. 

“The list of minor inconveniences in 
packaging is endless: scouring-powder lids 
that rust, cylindrical salt and oatmeal 
containers that take up unnecessary 
room; jars too hard to open; vacuum lids 
impossible to close . . . toothpaste caps 
that get lost: bags of flour that invariably 
spill; bread that goes stale because of 
skimpy Wrapping. 

“There is also the quality of integrity 
in packaging that, when absent, can be an 
extremely negative factor. Nobody likes 
to feel cheated, and when you buy a cake 
of soap only to find that two-thirds of the 
package volume is box, wrapping and air, 
and one-third is soap, there is a subtle 
but unmistakable letdown feeling. The 
same applies to boxed cereals and crackers 
that supposedly ‘settle’ in shipment. Mis- 
leading packaging is bad business, and 


people just won't stand for it much 


longer.” 
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Custom-fitted crown fora worthy bottle. Any bottle orjar can dress 
7 


like a king nowadays...wear a glistening cap that is literally custom-fitted. And that’s what Alcoa 


Aluminum Caps are, for an Alcoa Cap is never threaded until it's on the bottle. Then the threads 
are rolled on, to fit every unique contour. The result: a perfect seal every time—your assurance of 
a fresh product. Custom-fitted caps—another development from the company that knows alumi- 


num best—from Alcoa. 


Tops everything 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








Who discovers scientists in sneakers? 





Somewhere among today’s teenagers are tomor- 
row's scientists. But how do we find them? 
Listen to the cynics talk of softne tupidity 


and worse in our youngsters, and you give up 
But the fact is, we’re growing them smarter every 
year. If many of our teenagers don’t know how to 
use the brains they were born with, it’s because 
we have failed to challenge and excite them 

This is a responsibility we all share. Olin, 
concerned with the bright high school student 
who never comes close to his potential, offered 
to support a unique educational experiment in 
one of its plant communities 

The plan was worked out with the school 
board. An exceptionally talented Chemistry 
teacher was brought to Monroe, Louisiana. From 
this average high school population, he chose 
thirty students, and put them through a tough 


but exciting course in college-level Chemistry 

It was like watching the stars come out. One 
student lit up, then another and another. They 
slugged away at complex Chemistry textbooks 
They lost themselves in fascinating laboratory 


experiments. They felt the thrill of growth. Some 


said, “I’ve just begun to learn 
how to study.” “We had been 


polishing our bricks and dull- 
ing our diamonds,” said the 
Superintendent of Schools 


Other teachers saw what 
could be done, started giving more to their stu- 
dents and demanding more from them. Sud 


denly there was a new hero on campus: The 


Brain 
Another thirty took the course next year. Now 
fifty-five of those sixty are planning careers in 


HEMICAL . 


the sciences. Leading colleges and universitic 
have flung open their doors to them. So far, 
they've earned over $80,000 in scholarships 

Other outstanding teachers were found. The 
plan was extended from Chemistry to Physics, 
from Monroe to five other Olin plant communi- 
ties. Everywhere the plan has 
gone, the excitement has fol 
lowed: students growing, learn 
ing how to think, setting their 
goals higher 

Nearly four hundred stu- 
dents have already participated in the plan. Not 
four hundred Einsteins, but four hundred bright 
kids whose natural drive to learn has been given 
a chance to flourish. It’s the best answer we know 
to the weepers and wailers, and Olin has no 
patent on the idea. 








By a waterfall in Puerto Rico's rain forest, an idyllic place ‘ 





Discover the secret of the world’s sunniest Daiquiri: 
today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum 


| "es AT Daiquiri must start with a firm founda- Almost everybudy enjoys a great Daiquiri. To be 
f tion of Puerto Rican rum. Select a brand with sure, there is still a staunch band of purists who 
the words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label insist that Puerto Rican rum should be tossed 
| Only in Puerto Rico do man and nature conspire down neat. To them we say, “Salud! 
to create such rums. Credit the unfailing sun, the THE RECIPE: Juice of half a lime ( , 

i] amiable climate, the crystal mountain water. sugar; 114 oz. white Puerto Rican es am. Shake with 
| Credit men who know their business, too. They ice. Where available, use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix 
distill their rum at high proof—for lightness. Every nd just add rum. 


drop is charcoal filtered. Then aged in oak—that’s the — FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Write 
Puerto Rico, Dept. FA-2, 666 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19 





law in Puerto Rico 
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SCIENCE 





Free Enterprise v. the Moon 
Outside New York's Coliseum last week 
stood a Redstone rocket. white and 
spare. and tipped with a Mercury capsule 
exactly like the one that carried Com- 
nander Alan Shepard on his suborbital 
light. Inside the building glittered the 
American Rocket Society's “Space Flight 
Report to the Nation” —an astonishing 
exhibition of the phony and the compe- 
tent, the trivial and the magnificent, Some 
nt the objec ts on exhibit were miracles of 
deft design and precision workmanship. 
Others were not working so well. (A com- 
puter kept typing petulantly: “I can't see 
1 thing without my glasses.” ) Still others 
would probably never work at all. Mused 
in engineer about a crude device for 
exploring the moon: “It’s wonderful what 
1 kid can do with an Erector set.” 
Founded in 1y30 by twelve enthusiasts, 
the American Rocket Society never had 
nore than yoo members before the end of 
World War Hl. Its meetings had few it 
iny commercial exhibitors. Atter the war 
the society grew faster. Then, in 1957. the 
vear of Sputnik I. it soared like one of its 
better rockets. By last week. ARS had 
14.300 members. and most of the nation’s 
largest corporations (including Bell Tele- 
phone. General Motors, and standard Oil 
of New Jersey) were expensively repre- 
sented at its convention, California air- 
plane manufacturers moved on New York 
en masse. adding traditional West Coast 
fuif and West Coast tash—including pol- 
ished feminine madels to pose beside pol- 
ished models of space components. 
Imaginative Attack. The technical pu- 
pers testified to an eagerness to try any- 
thing. however dilfhicult: or bizarre. that 
might move the U.S. toward space. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration showed models of satellites al- 
ready in orbit or soon to sear aloft— 
beautiful machines with the strange. an 
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CENTIPEDE 


gular, functional grace of well-designed 
space craft, North American Aviation 
Inc. showed a full-scale model of its grant 
F-1 rocket engine. which -pits out more 
than 1.3 of thrust and whose 
tail cone isa ran Eskimo igloo. 

Not all of the jointed robots for explor 
ing the moon (se exfs) were outlandish 
contraptions: some of them were serious 
ind imaginative attacks on the difficult 
problem of studying the lunar surface 
before humans learn how to survive there. 
RCA showed a six-legged job that walks 
cautiously on circular rubber feet. a small 
six-legger that looks like a metal praying 
mantis. an intlited plastic ball, and a 
moon rover that creeps like a centipede. 
Perhaps the best thought out of the tribe 
was an insectlike machine made by 
Space-General Corp. Powered by solar 
batteries. it walks on long, jointed metal 
legs. By means of a TV camerasit trans- 
mits pictures of the lunar landscape to 
its masters on faraway Earth, Safe at 
home. scientists can tell the creature 
where to go. and they can also order it 
to pick up lunar samples with its jointed 
lobsterlike claw. 

No Doubts. Most impressive part of 
the exhibition was the obvious confidence 
of the free-enterprise spacemen, Their 
imbitious development programs. slow 
to start. are now spurting ahead. New 
technologies are developing fast. some ot 
them still unnamed. U.S. industry is find- 
ing better metals for space. better ceram- 
ics. better guidance and communication 
devices. \lready the spacemen = pomt 
proudly to U.S. satellites keeping watch 
on the world’s weather. Soon they will be 
relaying TV programs from continent to 
continent. Soon U.S, industry. with all 
its chaotic competing, expensive ingenu 
itv, will move toward the moon and he- 
vond. No one who talked to the gathered 
spacemen last week could harbor many 
doubts. 
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Supersalmon 


The broad-beamed chinook salmon 
were coming home from the sea. Seattle’s 
Lake Union swarmed with the far-ranging 
voyagers. and when the advance guard 
struggled up a fish ladder on the campus 
of the University of Washington, they got 
an unusually warm reception, Waiting to 





greet them was Professor (of Fisheries! 
Lauren R. Donaldson. their breeder, nurse 
and public relations man. For these were 
ho ordinary salmon, Conceived on the 
campus, they were the third generation 
of college-bred chinooks, selected for vig- 
or, meatiness and quick maturing, Dr. 
Donaldson hopes to develop them into 
t race of supersalmon that will forage 
in the northeast Pacific like high-bred 
wef cattle on the Nebraska sandhills. 

Real Mess. Dr. Donaldson has been 
improving fish for 31 years. Starting with 
rainbow treut. a salmon relative, he bred 
ponderous super-rainbows that weighed 6 
lbs. when only one year old, 500 times 
the weight of ordinary yearling rainbows. 
He still raises some of these juvenile 
giants and gives them to the state de- 
partment of fisheries for secret release in 
lakes near Seattle. Then he drives out in 
the early morning to wateh the fun. “All 
oa sudden.” he says. “someone will yell 
like hell when he ties into one of these 
monsters. Fishing rods get broken, and 
ts the word spreads. residents complain 
thout the cars parked all over. Its a 
real mess. 

Salmon are harder to breed than Don- 
ildson’s trout. Instead of spending all 
their lives in fresh water, where they can 
he fattened like hegs, ocean salmon come 
to fresh-water streams only to lay their 
eggs. When the tingerlings are three inches 
long, they take off for the sea, where they 
get most of their growth, They come 
home to deposit their eggs and sperm with 
unerring accuracy in the stream) where 
they were hatched. 

Donaldson began his salmon improve 
ment program in 1945 with fertilized eggs 
from chinook salmon that run up Soos 
Creek, well south of Seattle. He hatched 
the eggs in tanks on the campus and 
nursed the infant salmon until they grew 
into ftingerlings. Then he washed them 
down a sluice into Lake Union, and they 
swam out into the Pacific. After four 
years, the college-bred salmon returned to 
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WHY [5 
GRANT'S ScOTe 
50 POPULAR? 


Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 


Grant's Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 


Grants8 








8 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF » U.S. IMPORTERS AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC W¥.-MY. | 
“He that will not be counselled 
cannot be helped” 
Barker's “Illustrated Proverbs” 1857 


Maybe you don’t need any help when it comes to investing. 

You're positive that the stocks you own are the best you can buy 
for your purposes... 

You know that your portfolio’s in near perfect balance ... 

You're sure that you're not overlooking any opportunities for 
improving the performance of your investment program. Fine. 

In that case you can do without counsel. Ours—or anyone else’s. 

But maybe you've never bought stocks before . .. 

Maybe you're not sure at all that each stock you own really is 
one of the best ones available for your purposes. 

In situations like these, if you wish, we'll be happy to give you 
the most thoughtful advice we can, 

Just ask, and we'll be glad to erent a detailed investment pro- 
gram for your funds, your objectives ...or we'll be happy to pro- 
vide the most objective analysis we can of your present holdings 
in line with any investment aims you specify. 

There’s no charge. No obligation, either. Simply address — 


Joseru C, Quinn 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES { 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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full grown, like old grads 
gathering for a class reunion. 
Hereditary Vigor. Each succeeding 
year Donaldson has graduated groups of 
fingerling salmon, identifying their class 
by clipping their belly fins. In 1955 came 
a startling break; 48 of the fingerlings re- 
leased in 1952 came back from the ocean 
full grown. This was revolutionary; chi- 
nook salmon normally take four years to 
reach maturity. Donaldson selected spawn 
from the best of the 48, nursed the hatch- 
lings into fingerlings and launched them 
into the sea. The fast-growing trait proved 
permanent; in 1955 a startling proportion 
of the class of '55 returned full grown to 
the hatchery. They were as big or bigger 
than ordinary chinooks, and their quick 
growth had saved them from a full year 
of ocean hazards. Only 0.1% of 
ordinary chinook fingerlings survive to re- 
turn to their birthplace. In Donaldson's 
class of 53. 3.25% eventually came home. 
Donaldson selected the best fish that 
returned in 1958, and raised 260,000 fin- 
gerlings from their eggs. It is these fish 
that are beginning to come home. 
When they splash up the concrete ladder 
into a big, new holding tank, Donaldson 
and assistants will treat them unsenti- 
mentally. The best of the females will 
be split open and their eggs mixed with 


the campus 


about 


now 


sperm milked from the best males. The 
fertilized eggs will be incubated, and 
when the pedigreed fishlings hatch, they 


will be fed on the ground-up bodies of 
their parents. 

Dr. Donaldson expects to release 250,- 
coo superfingerlings early next spring 
when Puget Sound is rich in natural fish 
food. When the class of “62 comes back 
to the campus in three years, they should 
be better salmon than their parents. But 
Donaldson hopes to improve them even 
more. “Give us another ten or 20 years,” 
says he, “and you'll see salmon like you 
never saw before.” 
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A question for young optimists: 
Pure protection or protection with savings? 


Your family is young. You're moving ahead at work 


There are plenty of happy changes ahead of you. No 


doubt about it: you're a young optimist. But right now 


is tight, and you have a family to 
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There is atime for both in the lives of 


When your salary is still on the low side, pure protec- 
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for specific terms of time. Fi 
have savings or borrowing values. And that helps keep 
the cost low—half to a third the rate for traditional insur- 
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exam—to an Occidental plan that provides those bene- 


fits. { Make sense? Low cost protection at first; life-long 
nsurance with all its advantages later. Call your Occi- 
dental representative or write Horace Brower at 


ny of California, 1151 
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Occidental Life Insurance Compa 


South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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Good English a — 


must for success 
in high school 
and college! 
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Webster's 
New 
Collegiate 
pictionary 





Start the school year right 
with this Merriam-Webster! 


fm high school and college 
students are up against the severest 
competition of all time. 

To do well in high school —to succeed 
in college — good English is the key. 
You must be able to talk and write effec- 
tively, accurately. 

This ability develops quickly with reg- 
ular use of a personal copy of Webster's 
New Collegiate: the Merriam-Webster 
dictionary required or recommended at 
schools and colleges everywhere. 

“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you know you're right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date. 
It is an essential aid to good English.” 

Start the school year right with a 
Merriam-Webster. $5 plain, $6 indexed, 
at department, book, stationery stores. 
©G.&C. Merriam Co.,Springfield2,Mass. 

INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Don't be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not include the scientific names for plants 
and animals. Nor the rules for spelling 
and punctuation essential in a dictionary 
for school, home, or office use. Ask today 
for a Merriam-Webster. 
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Israeli Stomp 
Milk and Honey (book by Don Ap- 


pell; music and lyrics by Jerry Herman: 
choreography by Donald Saddler) takes a 
troupe of middle-aging U.S. widows on a 
tour of Israel in an open search for sec- 
ond love. Making her Broadway musical 
debut, thimble-sized Molly Picon, 63, is 
cast as a wily matchmaker who never 
forgets to bait her own hook. Comedienne 
Picon mock-droops an eyelid, smacks her 
lips together as if they were their own 
best friends, and in the archly mingled 
inflections of Cupid and cupidity queries 
each promising male: “What line are you 
in?” Robert Weede and Mimi Benzell 
play the romantic leads, and their rich, 
Met-seasoned voices carry an uncommon- 
ly melodic score. Grey-haired Songster 
Weede is a spigot of ageless charm, and 
he is turned on all the way. 

But what really steals the scene is the 
scene: Israel, with its ethnic freshness and 
vitality. In /ndependence Day Hora, the 
company swirls up a cyclone in a hand- 
holding folk dance, then explodes in 
Kazachok-styled kicks and leaps. Here, 
and in a muscle-throbbing stomp set in 
the Negev, Choreographer Saddler rises 
above the dance-for-dance-sake motives 
of most musicals to salute the pioneer 
spirit. An artful change of pace from the 
robust to the exotic brings a Yemenite 
wedding ceremony in which the color of 
spectacle—cloth-of-gold gowns, jeweled 
headdresses, a pinpricked panoply of tiny 
candles—is matched with the mystery of 
ancient ritual. The Broadwayward book 
relies heavily on soap operatics for the 
matrons’ matinee trade, but much of the 
time Milk and Honey flows exuberantly 
and lyrically out of its native soil. 


Everybody Loves Eileen 

Everybody Loves Opal (by John Pat- 
rick) is a try at sick comedy that merely 
manages to be unwell. A bizarre trio of 
crooks consisting of a satanic professor 
with one lung (Donald Harron), a roly- 
poly jester (Stubby Kaye), and a bunny 
(Brenda Vaccaro) who looks nude in 
clothes, decide to insure a zanily beatific 
spinster junk collector named Opal Kron- 
kie (Eileen Heckart) for $30,000, and 
then murder her for the insurance. The 
would-be killers drop an entire ceiling on 
Opal’s head, try to run her down in a car 
and finally soak her junk-cluttered room 
in kerosene, but Opal is not obliterated, 
or even particularly fazed. Her infectious 
good-heartedness cures the unwholesome 
three of money fever, and eventually 
everyone is innocently tossing greenbacks 
around like confetti. 

As Opal, Actress Heckart is almost as 
good as a box-office refund. Whether she 
is brewing her own brand of dehydrated 
tea from 17 teabags strung side by side on 
a clothesline, or vaulting through space 
to pounce on someone's stiff neck with a 
chiropractical jerk, or cheerily offering to 
chase the bats out of the guest bedroom, 
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Heckart As “OPAL” 
Not sick, just not well. 


Eileen Heckart is wildly and wistfully 
amusing. Garbed in the remnants of rem- 
nants, she is an endearing clown-wail in 
the classic Chaplin tradition. 

Jo Mielziner’s set is a comic master- 
piece of interior decrepitude, a kind of 
termite’s vision of heaven, dominated by 
a rotting floor-to-ceiling stairway, a fit 
home, as one character puts it, for “the 
bride of Dracula.” The set speaks, even 
if the script only stutters. 


Three Men on a Hearse 

Let It Ride! is a song-and-dance adap- 
tation of the John Cecil Holm-George Ab- 
bott 1935 hit play Three Men on a Horse, 
about a gentle soft-spoken greeting-card 
poet named Erwin Trowbridge, who has an 
infallible talent for doping out horse-race 
winners. As the Poet Trowbridge. George 
Gobel should have been a natural. Instead, 
the only thing that stands up in his per- 
formance is his crew-cut. He is so meek, 
mild, and mousy as to seem  spiritless. 
Composer Jay Livingston and Lyricist 
Ray Evans have concocted some tender 
little lullabies for him to croon, but 
Gobel’s singing voice scarcely carries the 
length of a baby’s crib. Gobel is a comic 
miniaturist. and a Broadway stage is too 
wide-screen for his TV-styled gifts. 

As the much-harried racing tout who 
‘manages’ Gobel. Sam Levene plays Sam 
Levene—and welcome comic relief. 
His eyes are poached eggs that have seen 
the rise of a thousand false dawns. And 
with the underworld on his shoulders, he 
can give Atlas shrugging lessons. But Sam 
can’t sing either. 

Deep in Act II, Let /t Ride! breaks out 
of the starting gate with a funny, frenetic 
song-and-dance item, Just an Honest Mis- 
take, in which a stageful of cops update A 
Policeman's Lot Is Not a Happy One. The 
rest of the production has about as much 
zip as Churchill Downs in December, 
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Monte Carlo in the Board Room 
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Pascal's calculator, invented when he was 18. 





Mathematicians are like Frenchmen; 
whatever you say to them they translate 
into their own language; and forthwith, 
it is something entirely different. 
—GOETHE 


Imagine yourself a member of the Board 
of Directors of a large corporation while 
a confident young man asks you to ap- 
propriate company funds for a machine 
that can use ‘Monte Carlo” techniques,* 
a machine that could 1) tell you which 
of 3,000 general patients in a hospital is 
likely to have a heart attack tomorrow, 
2) predict which of 17 baseball players 
on a team is most likely to drive in the 
winning run in the last inning of a tie 
game, 3) tell a petroleum company 
executive whether he should buy a 
tanker of Iranian oil at today’s price or 
step up production in the company’s 
own oil fields in Venezuela; then tell 
him what percentage should be refined 
into gasoline, or diesel fuel, or heating 
fuel, after the petroleum is received; 
then actually operate the valves in the 
refinery to get the most economical 
production. 

Computers are available today that 
will do all these things: about 5,000 of 
them were in use at the beginning of 
1961; an additional 6,500 will be de- 
livered this year by 20 companies that 
are in the computer manufacturing 
business, 


Computers are simple. Compare a 
computer to a mathematician seated 
before a desk calculator. You hand him 
a piece of paper with a problem and 
detailed instructions for working it out. 


*A method of selecting information strictly atrandom, 
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This mark tells you a product is made of 
modern, dependable Steel. 
Look for it on the products you buy. 
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A part of Charles Babbage's 
ill-fated “Analytical Engine.” 


This is the program. He calculates, 
writes the answers down, and uses these 
answers to make further calculations. 
The paper on which he writes is his 
memory storage system. He writes the 
final answer and hands it to you, or 
types it out, or records it on a tape 
recorder. This is all a computer does, 
but it does it incredibly fast. 

People are often mystified by com- 
puters when they should really be mys- 
tified by mathematics. If you drop a 
steel ball from the top of the Empire 
State Building, and you want to know 
how fast it is traveling when it passes 
the 30th floor, you cannot simply ask 
the computer. You must first te/l the 
computer the formula for the velocity 
of falling bodies, then supply numbers 
for the formula. The computer will re- 
tain the formula and the numbers in 
its memory storage system, then cal- 
culate the result. 

Computers really begin to shine when 
they handle extremely complex mathe- 
matical equations, One class of prob- 
lems has thousands of solutions, and the 
computer will run through thousands of 
these calculations quickly, and “narrow 
in” on the right one. This is the kind of 
problem that popular science writers 
refer to when they say the machine 
solved a problem in four hours that 
would take 400 mathematicians 400 
years to do. 


Idiot machines. Any mathematician 
who worked like a computer would be 
considered an idiot, because essentially 
the machine only adds and subtracts. 
For instance, if you are asked to divide 
144 by 12, you either know the answer 
(from your childhood multiplication 
tables) or you use long division. A com- 
puter cannot “know” the answer unless 
you tell it. Instead, it blithely subtracts 
12 from 144 and discovers that there is 
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Weaver at the Jacquard Loom. 
Punched cards are overhead, 


The fascinating story of computers 


a remainder of 132. So it subtracts 12 
again and discovers that there is still a 
remainder larger than 12, The machine 
goes through this maneuver 12 times 
and that’s the answer: 12 subtracts 
from 144 12 times. The trick is that the 
machine can perform this elemental op- 
eration one million times in one second. 


First came taxes. If you exclude 
your ten fingers and the abacus, the 
first calculating machine was invented 
by Blaise Pascal in 1642. It was a 
toothed wheel counter, the kind you 
can buy for a few dollars today. Proph- 
etically, it was first used to help Pascal's 
father, who was a tax collector. 

Charles Babbage, aneccentric English 
mathematician who hated organ grind- 
ers to the degree that he instituted a 
public campaign against them, is gen- 
erally credited with conceiving the first 
modern calculating machine. This was 
in the mid-1800's. Babbage talked the 
British government out of $50,000, and 
adding $15,000 of his own money, tried 
to construct an “analytical engine.” 
The idea was brilliant, but production 
techniques were too crude to give any 
reasonable accuracy, so the machine 
was never finished. 


An idea looms. In the late 1800's, a 
Buffalo, N.Y. statistician named Her- 
man Hollerith saw a_ textile-weaving 
machine known as the Jacquard Loom. 
It used a system of large punched cards 
to determine the weaving pattern. Hol- 
lerith developed the idea and sold the 
Bureau of Census the idea of using 
punched cards to analyze population 
data in the 1890 census—and the job 
was completed in one-third the time 
of the previous census.t¢ 


tThere is a persistent story that one of Hollerith’s 
workers asked him how large the card should be. 
Hollerith thought a moment, pulled a large, old-style 
dollar bill out of his wallet and slapped it down on the 
table, “That big,” he said, and that big it is. 


Transistorized computer showing tape drives at rear. 


With punched cards, a man could 
insert vast amounts of information into 
a machine quickly, but the machine 
was still nothing but a refined version 
of Pascal's old calculator. 

It is generally agreed that the differ- 
ence between a calculator and a com- 
puter lies in the fact that the computer 
has an internal memory storage system 
for instructions. In other words, a true 
computer can calculate, store the result, 
compare it with other figures or in- 
structions, then go on and calculate 
some more. Many designs were tried, 
one using electrical relays; another in 
England was made from the British 
equivalent of a child's Erector Set. But 
the first true electronic computer is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the ENtrac, 
developed at the Moore School of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1946. 


Death and taxes. Like Pascal's tax 
calculator, ENtAc had a very practical 
application: it was developed for the 
Navy to compute complex ballistic fir- 
ing problems for naval guns. Other 
compute’ pidly followed, with names 
like Epvac, SEAc, WHIRLWIND, Swac, 
Maniac, Orpvac, and ILLIaAc, 





Hardware and software. The ac- 
tual computing machines are referred 
to irreverently as “hardware,” but the 
crown princes of this new technology 
are the “‘software"’ men, the “‘program- 
mers” who understand the complex 
“language” that one must use to com- 
municate with the machine. Software 
men have been struggling to develop a 
common language suitable for all na- 
tions and all machines. One of the more 
important efforts in this field was made 
by a committee of representatives from 
the United States, France, Denmark, 
Holland, Germany, England and 
Switzerland at a Paris meeting in 1960 
to refine an international machine lan- 
guage known as “ALGOL,"’ which prom- 
ises to simplify vastly the exchange of 
computer programming information 
among programmers, 


Beauty is only skin deep. Under- 
neath the sleek, steel cabinet of the 
computer is a fantastic complex of 
machinery that justifies the great cost 
of some of these machines. Although 





the new computers have miles of wiring, 
and thousands of transistors, they are 
absolutely dependent on different kinds 
of steel. One manufacturer of computers 
stocks 160 different grades of steel, 
many of which didn’t even exist 10 
years ago, ranging from carbon steel, 








through alloy and stainless steels. In a 
magnetic tape mechanism, for example, 


ultra-strong alloy steel shafts have to 
whirl the tape at a speed of 112 inches 
per second, yet stop it cold within 4 
inch when a steel magnetic clutch slams 
into place. Some computers have mem- 
ory storage systems that resemble a 
giant pile of jumbo phonograph discs 
whirling at 1,200 revolutions per min- 
ute; steel fingers dance in and out faster 
than the eye can see while they are 
yanked up and down a rigid steel track 
by strong, thin, steel cables. Computa- 
tion results are spewed out by high- 
speed printers that stamp 1,000 eighty- 
character lines a minute; and every one 
of the thousands of tiny steel parts is 
indispensable to the job. There is a 
self-generating quality to all this: at 
United States Steel we use many large 
computers to help develop and produce 
new and better steels that are in turn 
used in computers. 

Today, computers are even being 





used to design computers, and nobody 
knows where these shenanigans will 
stop, which is one reason why men write 
books about “thinking machines,”* 


Can machines think? The classi- 
cal answer is, “‘it all depends on what 
you mean by ‘think’,”” Computers can 
calculate, remember, compare, and cor- 
rect themselves, which is more than a 
lot of people can do, But it is unlikely 
that computers will ever come up with 
a totally new concept, that outburst of 
sheer creative imagination that brought 
fame to men like Newton and Einstein, 
Being men, not computers, most of us 
hope it stays that way. 


United States Steel 
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Whirling steel discs each hold 1,000,000 “bits” 
(short for Binary digiTS) of number information, 
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Typical hard alloy steel gear train in computer, 


Stainless Stee! rollers in punched card sorter. 
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Protestantism & Capitalism 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth,” said Jesus, “for where vour 
treasure is. there will vour heart be also.’ 
Yet it is a widely argued thesis that 
Protestantism is a pillar of the profit 
system. and that piety and “treasures up- 

I , together. 

German Weber 
broached the theory in 1905 with The 
Protestant Ethic " Spirit of Capi 
talism, Calvinist the Protestant 
sects. he maintained. lacking the absolu- 
tion of sins provided by the Roman Cath- 


olic Church, depend upon outward and 


on earth” can live c 
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ALGER Hero MAKING Goop 
ft and inherito ern tT Sl e 
visible signs of salvation: diligence, so- 





rhrift 
he argued. was also a peculiarly Protes 
tant virtue, and the combination of these 
qualities naturally produced capital. We 
ber quoted Methodism’s founder. John 
Wesley Rel gion 


briety and God's reward—success. 








must neces 





duce both industry and trugali 
these cannot but produce riches.” British 
Economist Richard H. Tawney further de- 
veloped Weber's ideas in his well-known 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
Worshipping Mammon. .. Just pub 
lished is a book that calls them all out 
of tune. Protestantism and capitalism are 
not interdependent, writes Swedish Eco- 
nomic Historian Kurt Samuelsson in Re- 
ligion and Economic iction ( Basic 
Books: $3.75 

It is true, says Samuelsson that many 
U.S. industrialists and financiers in the 
yth and early 20th centuries were Cal- 
vinists or Protestant sectarians, and it is 
striking” how many of the clergymen 
in industrial centers were eulogizers of 
laissez-faire capitalism. But, he writes, “it 
was not the worship of God that led to 
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ke worship of Mammon. It is rather 
that it was necessary to demonstrate that 
devotion to wealth was not necessarily an 

true piety—and the need to 
assert it was all the greater because so 


many of the Puritan fathers had so in- 





impediment to 





tensely feared the harmfulness of riches. 
When old-stvle “robber barons” wrote 
about their faith. they 
tv of philosophies “whatever 


ually picked 





trom a vari 





ibuted to the defense of their own 


con 





conduct, riches and power 

On the other hand. the great Protestant 
teachers were wary of wealth and world 
liness. Diligence and thrift they en- 






joined. writes Samuelsson, but so Ro 
man Catholics in the same mercant ge. 
And thrift did not make capitalism: it 


was enterprise that founded the 
fortunes and industries. Even Horatio Al- 
ger, Samuelsson points out, always had 
his pious little lads get into the 
by gigantic inheritance. left to his 





money 





hero by some previously unknown rela- 
multimillionaire 


tive, or a 
who felt the virtuous boy to be worthy 


gilt) trom 





} 
of a reward, Thrift and diligence we 
the f 


adequate instruments tor wint a- 
vour of rich relatives or bosses or mil- 





lionaires’ daughters. but not for achieving 
wealth singlehanded 

...And Invoking God. It is a mis- 
take, says Samuelsson. to infer from Prot- 


estant and Puritan support for old-style 
} 





capitalism that the religion helped forge 
the economy. or that capitalism would 
have developed differently in another 
spiritual climate In all religious faiths 


the servants of God have invoked Hin 





iarantee of the righteousness and pros 


their ow: 





perity of their own social class 
nation, their own race—in short. their 


own interests. But we cannot assert 





Christianity was therefore the cause of 





the oppression of one social cl by an 


other that has been committed in God's 
name. or of all the wars in which the 


ipons have been blessed |} 





we yy Christian 


priests, or of all the aggressions perpe 
trated by representatives of the white 
races upon other peoples in the alleged 


service of God and the Holy Trinity. 


Dial-a-Saint 

Recorded prayers and messages of in 
spiration for the spiritually hungry have 
been part of the weaponry of | 
churches for a long time. Now the Re- 
yptorist Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
Church in suburban Houston have de- 
vised a new telephonic treat Dial-a- 
Saint. 

By dialing MOhawk 7-83 
of o callers an hour can hear a message 
tied to the saint whose day it is. Sample 

loo many of us have never learned the 


solitude in today’s busy world. 


vig-city 





ac 





53; a maximum 





love of 
Our hero for today. St. Bruno, rebukes 
our ceaseless activity in the midst of 
people.” At the end comes a commercial 
1 short reminder that Dial-a-Saint is pre- 
sented by George H. Lewis & Sons, fu- 
neral directors. 








The Sound of Jazz— 
MILES DAVIS 


<—=STEREO=> 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NIGHTS “=i* 


MILES DAVIS 
IN PERSON 


ATTHE BLACKHAWK, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Friday and Saturday Nights 
at the Blackhawk-—C2L 20, 
C2S 820° 

Miles Davis’ first “In Person” album. 
Two((p)s recapture a weekend at San 
Francisco's famed Blackhawk Club: 
“Friday Night” and ‘’Saturday Night,” 
available singly or as a two-record set. 





<<STEREO>> 
cgsemens Fi; 


megneget 20d comtucted »y (5 Grows 


Sketches of Spain-—Ct 1480, 
CS 8271,* COQ 348 (4-track tape) 
The blues with a Flamenco beat 





Jazz Track—Frantic—CL 1268 
Davis’ own score for the French film 
“Frantic’’: the Original Sound Track 
recording. 


yours on 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


*StereO  @ Coumda @ marcas Reg Proied o U, SA, 





VERNON SMITH 


MILES DAVIS has been known to turn 


his back on an audience—but never on music. 


He is a relentless explorer, a fearless adventurer 
into those inner spaces where jazz begins. 

ive) anme celle c0lo)ele)aame(-\ ie) d(elamar-\-me ice) Um Melt-lals 
of jazz who is venerated throughout the world. 
Miles Davis records rarely—but when he 

fol aoles-y-s-Wm CoMe-(e lait a= Manlloige)elalelal-Mmm el-Mr-lere) ces 


exclusively for Columbia. 
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eae ks 
Captured Vitality 

At 45. Bernhard Heiliger is West Ger- 
many’s foremost sculptor, but until now 
U.S. gallerygoers have been able to see 
bits of his work only in large group shows. 
Last week his first U.S. one-man  exhi- 
bition opened at Manhattan's Staempfli 
Gallery. Whether a head. a torso, a bird- 
like creature, or some abstract shape bor- 
rowed from nature, Heiliger sculptures 
have one common quality: though the 
artist’s hands left them long ago, they still 
seem to move and change and grow, as if 
there were something alive inside. 

Heiliger began his studies at the Berlin 
Academy in a bad year for German art: 
1933. the year Hitler not only took over 
Germany but began to dictate to its art- 
ists. Heiliger was young, naive, and pos- 
sessed of “the necessary skill to conform 
with the exaggerated realism the Nazis 
wanted.” Fortunately, the Nazis still al- 
lowed a few top students to study abroad. 
and Heiliger was lucky enough to spend 
18 months in Paris. There he met Sculp- 
tors Charles Despiau and Aristide Maillol, 
was elated by their preoccupation with 
the human figure. To Heiliger, nature, 
particularly the human figure, is the be- 
ginning of everything. 

Returning to Germany. Heiliger spent 
six wretched years in the Nazi army, en- 
tering as a private and emerging as the 
same, But as early as 1946 he got his first 
show in Berlin. and his fortunes have 
been mounting ever since. His 1938 BMW 
sports car gave way to a beige Porsche 
1500. This. in turn, was replaced by a 
white Porsche 1600 Super. and finally by 
a couple of Jaguars, in which Heiliger 
speeds around Berlin's Avus race course 
whenever he feels depressed. 

Some critics have compared him to 
Britain's Henry Moore, but the chief sim- 
ilarity is that both men find their basic 
inspiration in the human body. Even 
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when Heiliger is at his most abstract. his 
work gives a strong sense of life. His 
heads are not only striking portraits, but 
pieces of humanity stripped to the bone. 
Some of his torsos give the eerie impres- 
sion that they are just being born, In 
his group sculptures he is able to play off 
his figures in such a way that they all 
seem to be engaged in some imperceptible 
dance. weaving around each other in ever 
changing relationships. 

Any experience can start off the chain 
of events that lead Heiliger to a sculpture 
—an encounter with a person. the sight 
of a tree. the shape of a stone. He works 
not from drawings but directly with the 
clay, changing his idea about the final 
sculpture as new associations spring to 
mind. But the initial impulse must come 
from life. and that life is never frozen. 
To Heiliger, sculpture is “vitality cap- 
tured.” and his pieces often have a tensely 
fragile look. as if whatever was locked 
up inside was about to burst out of its 
smooth bronze skin. 


With Loyalty to Life 


In 1914. two years before his death. the 
painter Thomas Eakins made a sale that 
overnight made headlines. It was an oil 
sketch; the buyer was Albert C. Barnes. 
just then beginning to use his great 
Argyrol fortune to build up his great art 
collection. The press spread the rumor 
that Barnes had paid Sso.coo for the 
sketch (a better guess would have been 
$s5.000). and suddenly Eakins found him- 
self being hailed as “the dean of American 
painters.” His place in U.S. art has re- 
mained secure ever since. but true recog- 
nition came late for Eakins himself. 

Though he was. along with Albert 
Ryder. the greatest American painter of 
his day. he was given only one one-man 
show in his lifetime, and it was not until 
he was almost 60 that he won a prize that 
carried any kind of prestige. Some of his 
most ambitious paintings were ridiculed, 
and so little value was placed on_ his 
portraits that several, including one of 
President’ Hayes. have simply disap 
peared, At one point. even his native 
Philadelphia seemed to forget him: when 
John Singer Sargent came to town and 
asked to meet Eakins the bewil- 
dered reply: “And who is Eakins?” View- 
ers who see the big (103 items) Eakins 
retrospective now at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington will be as puzzled as 
their fathers were before them as to how 
this straightforward. no-nonsense artist 
could ever have been ignored. 

Fusty Classicism. Eakins (rhymes with 
makin’s) had the kind of whole-souled 
character that let him absorb rebutis and 
carry on with total concentration, The son 
of a Philadelphia teacher of penmanship, 
he whisked through school so fast that he 
had an A.B. in 1861 at the age of 17. He 
loved to hunt, fish. swim. sail and skate, 


he got 


* With commentary by Lloyd Goodrich 


Eakins’ best biographer, 
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THOMAS EAKINS 


and he was good at all these sports. But 
he loathed the fusty Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. where pupils spent 
week after week copying classical stat- 
ues. To get a firsthand knowledge of 
anatomy. he took courses at the Jetferson 
Medical College. for a time even con- 
sidered becoming a doctor. Instead. he 
went off to Paris to study under the French 
master Jean Léon Géréme. The basis of 
Géréme’s teaching was the nude, as it was 
to be of Eakins’ own teaching later. 

When he got back home in 1870, 
American painting was still dominated by 
the academic romantics. whose vast land- 
scapes had a certain grandeur but also a 
basic falseness. Like Winslow Homer. 
Eakins concentrated on day-to-day scenes. 
but unlike Homer, nature itself was not 
his primary concern. His Mending the Net 
(see color) is an example of his attitude: 
the landscape interested him only as a 
setting for people. 

Beautiful Wrinkles. Eakins was almost 
too honest for his own good. His great 
medical paintings. the Agaew Clinic and 
the Gross Clinic—the most daring works 
of their kind since Rembrandt's Anafomy 
Lesson—so horrified the squeamish critics 
that some began calling him “a butcher.” 
His paintings of boaters, swimmers and 
boxers—superb studies of water and 
muscle in motion—scorned the theatrical- 
ity of the Hudson River school, His por- 
traits were so penetrating that few prom- 
inent Philadelphians would even sit for 
him. One man explained: “He would 
bring out all the traits of my character 
that I have been trying to hide from the 
public for years.” 

It was not out of meanness. but out of 
a loyalty to life. that Eakins was so un- 
compromising. There are few tributes to 
youth and innocence more appealing than 
his Girl’s Head (see color). But Eakins 
also admired age. which meant to him 
experience and suffering. “How beautiiul 
an o!d woman's skin is—all those wrin- 
kles!” he said. His technical achievements 

his mastery of form. his sense of design 
and harmony—were impressive. but the 
richness of his art did not come from the 
skill of his hand or the accuracy of 
his eve. “1 love sunlight.” he said. “and 
children and beautiful women and men, 
their heads and hands, and most every- 
thing I see.” 
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\ GIRL’S HEAD.” study in 
ils of voung model. shows that 
Painter Thomas Eakins could 


end tenderness with realism. 


MENDING THE NET is 
painted by Eakins in Glouces 


ter City. N.J.. imbues work- 

















Honored leader 
in a great 
tradition 


Kentucky bourbon is 
America’s drink—and the 
excellence of 100 proof, 
bonded Old Grand-Dad 

es) places it head and 

_ shoulders above all others. 
When you serve it, 
you serve what is 

| unquestionably the finest 
of all Kentucky bourbons. 


/ ‘ cea & \ 
| Y Bottled in Bond 


ee 100 Proof 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY © THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY. © DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 





MEDICINE 





Mister Sam's Drug 

The more a drug is 
for cancer. the more likely it is to be 
an example of fraud or quackery. But a 
few drugs do slow or even halt, for vary- 
ing periods. the course of some kinds of 
cancer. The manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts firmly specify that they have no cure; 
they do not want 
And even among the 
cer palliative drugs. most are not avail- 
able for general prescription by all doc 
tors; they are limited to “investigational” 
use by research physicians. 

Such a drug is §-fluorouracil (pro- 
nounced floo-or-oh-you're-a-sill), which 
Dallas physicians started giving. at the 
beginning of last week. to House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. It is usually given only to 
selected patients who have already had 
surgery, radiation or both. Mister Sam's 
body was so riddled with spreading can- 
cer (probably from a growth in the pan- 
creas) that surgery was not possible. All 
could do at first was try to 
by chemical 


touted as a cure 


to raise false hope. 
most useful of can- 


the doctors 
slow the march of the disease 
Warlare against cancer cells. 

Phony Food. The theory 
fluorouracil is disarmingly simple. Rapid- 
ly multiplying cancer consume a 
more than average supply of 
lites that have 
chemically in the body. In some types of 
leukemia it had been shown that malig- 
nant cells can be fooled into 
phony metabolite, or “antimetabolite.’ 
When it was shown in 1954 that solid 
cancers have an abnormal appetite for 
the metabolite called uracil, the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin's Dr. Charles Heidel 
berger set about making a phony variant 
of uracil. With Dr. Robert Duschinsky of 
Hofimann-La Roche. Ine.. he quickly 
found a way to make one by substituting 


cells 
“metabo- 
altered 


foods been 


accepting a 
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an atom of fluorine for one of hydrogen 
at the No. 5 the molecular 
ring—hence, <-fluorouracil. Many of the 


position on 


cancer cells accept 5-fluorouracil in place 
thing. and cannot multiply. 
But the practical use of 3-fluorouracil 
no means so simple as the theory. 
There are other body cells that multiply 
about as fast and there- 
uracil, notably those 
which makes blood 
lining of the di- 


of the rea 
is by 


as cancer cells 
fore need a lot o 
in the 


cells, and 


bone marrow 
those in the 
gestive tract. Seon after s-fluorouracil has 
attacked the cancer, it damages these vi 


Patients begin to 





tal, normal cell 





Irom vomiting. At the first sign of in- 
flammation and ulceration in the mouth 
doctors stop the drug. Usually they try 
to give heavy doses (injected into an arm 


vein) for three to five davs lowed by 





smaller doses on alternate days until they 
have to stop. Then they lay o% for 
month, to spare the bone marrow and gut 
lining. and start again. 

Dr. Ralph Tompsett. spokesman for 
Dallas’ Baylor University Medical Center 
said that Mister Sam tolerated the first 
big « s well. and had no nausea. A 





midweek bout of pneumonia interrupted 
the treatment, but Rayburn rallied quick- 
ly. After that he was given FUDR (5 
fluoro-2'-deoxvuridine ), which is 


ind works 


close 
chemical kin of 5-fluorouracil 


the same 


way. 
Still Too Soon. On the average. one- 
fifth of all 5-fuorouracil patients with 


cancer of the large bowel. and a few 
with cancer of the liver or other organs 
show worthwhile benefit. Their most dis- 
ind they live 
In unpredictable cases 
the improvement is more marke A few 
able to tolerate re- 
have 
sonably well for more than 


tressing symptoms subside 
more comfortably 








patients have been 
peated treatments and stayed rea- 


year. 
But no cure by 3-fluorouracil has ever 
lhis ] 


year the Food and 
Drug Administration decided that it was 


wen claimed. 


still too soon, because of hazards and 
unpredictable results. to license ;-fuor- 
ouracil for general prescription 
Hope in Heart Disease 

Unless medicine does something about 


than half of all Americans now 


living will die of heart and artery diseases 


it. more 





Doing something about these diseases 
means spotting prospective victims early 
and correcting factors that wil! cause ar 
attack. Last week. at a New York Acad 


top U.S. and 


experts came clos 


e-making agreement on 





emvy ¢ Sciences conterence 


international than 


ever belore to sens 





who is likely to suffer an early hear 
attack and why. And one aut! tv de- 
clared t t 


the possibility of preventing 
heart and artery diseases is at } 
Factors of Seven. Part oi 





Frami 


for the agreement came from 

ham. Mass. (pop. 44.300}. Starting in 
1949 team of epidemiologists has 
been studying 5.000 Framingham men and 





women who had no signs of heart disease 


when they project. 


signed up for the 





FRAMINGHAM’S KAGAN 
ronaries con pernaps be prevented 
With the statistics completed for eight 
years. Dr. Abraham Kagan reported 
> Coronary disease has clearly developed 
men out of 2,282. but in only 
79 Women out of 2.846. The men 
younger than the women by an aver 


in 166 
were 





of ten years when they showed the dis- 


ease, and they had it more severely with 
»3 sudden deaths as against two among 
the women. 

> Overall measurements of total blood 
cholesterol are a good index to the risk 
of heart disease. especially in men. The 
danger of a heart attack was almost seven 
in the 30-49 age range, for 
initial cholesterol reading 
milligrams per 100 
liliters) as for those with a reading be- 
Between so and sq, the differ 
high. 

an equally potent 


times as great 
those with an 
ahove 260 (in mil- 
low 220, 
ence is not so great but still 
> Blood 
factor and plays no favorites between the 
sexes. An initial sy reading above 
t8o indicates a sevenfold risk compared 
there is a 


pressure Is 


tol 





with one below 1 smooth 





gradient in-between, 
> Excess weight usually goes with high 
blood cholesterol. and sometimes with 


high blood pressure, but appears to have 
little influence separately, 
> Cigarette) smokers in 
double risk of a heart 


general run a 

ittack and sudden 

ired with those who smoke 
or who have quit ciga 

rettes, or who never smoked. 

> Enlargement of the heart's left 


death, as comp 


pipes or cigars 


ven- 


tricle (its most muscular pumping cham 
er’. as indicated by the electrocardio 
graph, seems more significant than it did 
earlier. With enlargement, the likelihood 


ot coronary disease doubles. 


> Decreased breathing 
more heart and artery di 


Since blood cholesterol 


4 pacity means 





blood pressure 
and smoking can all be controlled. Dr. 
Kagan suggested conservatively that “the 
now be at hand when the 
n should attempt pre 
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AT 39 | BEGAN 
A NEW LIFE 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


When I turned 39, I began to worry 
about my future. I wasn’t getting ahead. 

One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal. I always thought it was a paper 
tor big executives, Imagine my surprise! 
In the pages of that amazing newspaper 
I found just the help I needed. I found 
ideas on how to keep my taxes down — 
ideas for earning more money. I also 
found some good ideas for the company 
I work for. 

I subscribed to The Journal, and it 
began to put me ahead right away. 
During the past few years, my income 
has increased from $9,000 to $14,500. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30 000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U\S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
trom coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you, Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


TM 10-20 
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vention of disease in selected 
patients.” 

Exciting Leap. Chicago's Dr. Jeremiah 
Stamler went farther. From a study of 
1,466 men employed by a utility company 
there, he drew much the same conclusions 
about risk as did Dr. Kagan. His hopeful 
conclusion : 

“For the first time in medical history, 
research has advanced far enough to bring 
us the possibility of large-scale prevention 


coronary 


and control of a major chronic, nonin- 
fectious disease. This is a unique and 
exciting leap forward. It is a far cry 


from the intellectual atmosphere of only 
a few years ago, when heart-artery dis- 
eases were regarded by many as inevitable 
consequences of aging.” 

Admittedly, it will take time to prove 
whether control of cholesterol, blood pres- 
sure, obesity and smoking will actually 
prolong life as the statistics indicate they 
should, said Dr. Stamler. But the time 
to try, he argued, is now. 


Quackery Up to Date 


The U.S. ia: spend $890 million in 
1961 on medical research—and even as 
it does so, the U.S. public will spend 
$1 billion for quack remedies and gadgets 


and dietary health fads. By best esti- 
mates, $350 million will go for vitamin 
supplements, mostly self-prescribed and 


not needed, and $150 million for equally 
unnecessary laxatives. While the nation’s 
medical centers spend $111 million seek- 
ing causes and cures for cancer, the public 
will shoot $50 million for quack cancer 
remedies. With arthritis and rheumatism 
the comparison is still worse: $6,500,000 
for legitimate research, but $250 million 
wasted on worthless treatments. 

Such mournful numbers have brought 
the American Medical Association and the 
Food and Drug Administration, often at 
loggerheads, into partnership. Meeting at 
a national congress on medical quackery 
in Washington, D.C., A.M.A. President 
Leonard W. Larson (Time cover, July 7) 
and Health Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff agreed that the public is vulnerable 
largely because it believes that quackery 
went out with the river boats and snake- 
oil peddlers, that it can’t happen now. 
Instead, said Ribicoff, extravagant claims 
of earlier times have given way to “the 
illustrated brochure, the medicine-show 
extravaganza to the television com- 
mercial.” Among the quacks now under 
FDA attack, Ribicoff pointed out by way 
of a modern horrible example, are peddlers 
of bottled sea water, priced at up to $20 
a gallon, as a “preventive and panacea 
for virtually all human ailments.” 

Placenta & Plankton. FDA Commis- 
sioner George P. Larrick singled out one 
large area of fraud: “There is extensive, 
big-time quackery in the cosmetics field, 
generally based on the exploitation of 
some ‘miracle’ ingredient that is supposed 
to restore youth and beauty to the un- 
attractive or aging skin.” Sample miracle 
workers: “human placenta _ residues, 
plankton from the water of a certain 
spring in France, pig skin extract, shark 
oil and orchid pollen.” 





WALTER BENNETT 


WASHINGTON’S LARRICK 
More money for frauds than for research. 


Another rich field for quackery is gadg- 
ets, and the FDA had a rogues’ gallery of 
them from court cases it has recently won. 
The “Ortho-Structurometer,” a posture 
adjuster, was falsely claimed to be effec- 
tive for tuberculosis, asthma, heart con- 
ditions and ear-nose-throat infections. A 
San Francisco outfit got into space-age 
labeling with the “Oscilloclast,” “Oscil- 
lotron,” “Dipolaray” and “Depolatron.” 
A Southern California chiropractor 
achieved the ultimate in low fidelity by 
distributing an endless-tape recording of 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes. The machine 
emitted no music, but the promoter 
claimed that vibrations, transmitted 
through electrodes, cured cancer as well 
as cataracts and ulcers. He sold several 
hundred before he went to jail. 

To Cure the Cure. Proposals offered 
to cure false cures: 
> Impoundment of quack remedies 
ofiered through the mails. Postmaster 
General J. Edward Day said he was plan- 
ning to use this attack on a medical 
fraud when he is confident his case is so 
strong that the courts will uphold him. 
> Authority for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, watchdog of advertising, to issue 
restraining orders directly instead of hav- 
ing to go through the courts. 
> Examination by the FCC of radio and 
TV license renewal applications, to see 
whether stations are encouraging health- 
food quackery by “nutrition commenta- 
tors” with an advertising tie-in. 

For its part, the medical profession it- 
self has to shoulder some of the blame. 
Licensed M.D.s have written recent books 
promoting quack remedies. Several M.D.s 
were among the promoters of the sea- 
water panaceas. And, Commissioner Lar- 
rick pointed out, there is always “the 
professional research quack—the M.D. 
who specializes in arranging for ‘tailored 
studies’ ” of questionable cures—in a 
word, “rigged research.” 
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Ingenious, integrated delivery to site 
speeds up South Dakota's Big Bend Dam 





Hundreds of thousands of tons of materiel will reach Big Bend by 
the combination you see here—rail, truck, and mobile equipment. 


A UNIQUE SYSTEM DEVISED BY OUR 


CREATIVE CREWS 


The problem—transporting this 
tremendous amount of cement, 
sand, stone, reinforcing steel, and other materials and 
equipment to a dam site 25 miles from the nearest 
railhead. 

The Milwaukee Road’s Creative Crews solved the 
problem with a unique unified system of transport. It 
combines rail, trucks and mobile equipment for loading 
and unloading —all under one control and responsibility. 

Materiel is brought to Chamberlain, S. Dak., by rail. 
Special equipment (like the cement loader, above) trans- 
fers it to trucks of The Milwaukee Motor Transport 
Company. At Big Bend, the materiel is delivered across 





America's resourceful railroad 


the Missouri River via bridge to powerhouse and spill- 
way sites. There, mobile cranes and other equipment, 
also provided by the Milwaukee’s motor subsidiary, 
help unload aggregates, steel, turbines and machinery. 

The result is a great saving to the shipper—and a 
considerable speed-up—in the construction of Big Bend 
Dam (sixth and last link in a chain of Missouri River 
Valley dams being built by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers under the Pick-Sloan Plan). 

The Milwaukee Road is using the same system at 
missile base sites along its lines. It is one more example 
of the way our Creative Crews work to improve what 
the railroads do best! 


The Milwaukee Road, Union Station Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Tomorrow, Golf 


Mickey Mantle was benched with an 
abscess on his right hip. In left field, Yogi 
Berra, a displaced catcher, fell on his sun- 
glasses and opened a bloody gash on his 
forehead. Pitcher Whitey Ford bounced a 
foul off his big toe and had to hobble to 
the showers. In one game alone, the Yan- 
kees committed three errors. But injuries 
and bonehead plays only added a dash of 
excitement to the dullest World Series in 
years. Coldly and efficiently, the Yankees 
butchered the hapless Cincinnati Reds in 
five games, won their 1gth world cham- 
pionship without even working up a 


GEN MARTIN 


Wuitey Forp 
After a cool summer's work. 


sweat. Growled Cincinnati Manager Fred 
Hutchinson; “We just got the hell kicked 
out of us.” 

First game, to be sure, was fairly close: 
Whitey Ford gave up two hits, Cincin- 
nati's Jim O'Toole gave up two home 
runs as the Yankees won 2-0, And in the 
second, Cincinnati's Joey Jay pitched a 
neat four-hitter to square the series. That 
set the stage for Yankee Outfielder Roger 
Maris. Emotionally and physically ex- 
hausted after his season-long assault on 
Babe Ruth's home-run record, Slugger 
Maris was still looking for his first Series 
hit when he came to bat in the ninth 
inning of the third game. With the score 
tied 2-2, Maris finally connected with a 
hit that took its place in baseball history 
with Babe Ruth's homer in the 1932 
Series and Cookie Lavagetto’s 1947 
double.* A home run, it broke up the 
ball game and broke Cincinnati's heart. 
“That was the turning point,” said Man- 


* Ruth’s home run was his famed “called shot” 
into the bleachers of Chicago's Wriuley Field 
Lavagetto’s two-out ninth-inning double ruined 
Pitcher Bill Beven’s no-hitter and gave the 
Dodgers a 3-2 victory over the Yankees. 
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ager Hutchinson later. “We never were 
the same after that. We got no lift, we 
had no spark, and we went nowhere.” 

The last two games were carnage in- 
carnate. The Yankees scored 20 runs on 
26 hits, including seven doubles, a triple 
and two home runs (by Reserve Out- 
fielders Hector Lopez and John Blan- 
chard). The Reds, on the other hand, con- 
tinued to swoon at the very sight of 
Yankee pitching. Outfielders Vada Pinson 
(.343 season average) and Frank Robin- 
son (.323) managed only five hits be- 
tween them in five games. Poker-faced 
Pitcher Ford extended his string of score- 
less World Series innings to 32. and broke 
Babe Ruth's favorite record. For a team 
that had every right to crow. the Yan- 
kees were remarkably restrained about 
their easy victory. The Yankee front of- 
fice dutifully scheduled a champagne-and- 
steak victory celebration, but it fell flat 
when half the Yankee squad—including 
Mantle and Maris—went home instead. 
Pitcher Ford put it best: “Gee, 1 hope I 
can get out and play golf tomorrow.” 


The Good Big Ten 


Until the final gun, Michigan State's 
hustling Spartans never let up. The backs 
slashed through the line behind jarring 
double-team blocking. dumbfounded the 
defense with intricate double reverses. 
When the running attack occasionally 
lost momentum, Quarterback Pete Smith 
picked off receivers with bull’s-eye accu- 
racy. And the foe was no pushover: Mich- 
igan had already beaten both U.C.L.A. 
and Army this season by lopsided scores. 
But even for Coach Bump Elliott's gang- 
tackling team, Michigan State depth and 
power were too much, Final score: Michi- 
gan State, 28; Michigan, o. 

In any other league, a clash between 
two such talented teams would surely 
decide the conference championship. Not 
in the Big Ten, where bone-rattling foot- 
ball is the standard weekly fare. Season 
after season, the Big Ten play the finest 
football in the nation. This year, no fewer 
than four Big Ten teams (lowa, Ohio 
State. Michigan. Michigan State) have 
been ranked among the nation’s top ten. 

Speed to Spare. After its convincing 
victory over Michigan last week. rugged 
Michigan State is an early favorite to 
capture its first Big Ten championship in 
eight years. Passing had been the only 
questionable factor in the Spartan attack. 
Against Michigan. Quarterback Smith 
showed that he is a poised passer as well 
as a brilliant ball handler. and Michigan 
State had speed to spare in sophomore 
Halfbacks Dewey Lincoln and Sherman 
Lewis. The Spartans’ traditionally tena- 
cious “umbrella” defense has not given 
up a single touchdown in three games. 
But cautious Coach Duffy Daugherty is 
not yet counting on a trip to the Rose 
Bowl, picks Iowa and Ohio State as top 
contenders. He may be right; undefeated 
Iowa was ranked No. 1 in almost every 
preseason poll, could well give Coach 
Jerry Burns a big winner in his freshman 








year. A decisive 27-8 victory over Indi- 
ana last week strengthened Iowa's 
chances. In Quarterback Wilburn Hollis, 
Halfbacks Larry Ferguson and Sammie 
Harris and Fullback Joe Williams, Burns 
has the finest backfield in the Big Ten— 
but his bench is weak. 

Playing its first Big Ten game, Ohio 
State proved that it is also a power to be 
reckoned with by whipping injury-riddled 
Illinois 44-0. Relying on his customary 
powerhouse tactics, garrulous Coach 
Woody Hayes showed that he had a host 
of fine backs, even though in the season's 
opening-game tie (7-7) with Texas Chris- 
tian, he appeared to have only one: All- 
America Fullback Bob Ferguson, who 
carried the ball 35 times. Quipped one 
Texas sportswriter: “We dont know 
where Hayes went to college, but he must 
have majored in monotony.” A major test 
comes for Ohio State this week when it 
faces Northwestern, upset 10-3 by Min- 
nesota last week. 

"No Breathers."’ At Purdue. traditional 
“spoiler” of the Big Ten, dreams of roses 
are particularly heady: the Boilermakers 
have never made the trip. This year hard- 
bitten Coach Jack Mollenkopf finally has 
the horses to make his grind-it-out, 
straight-T offense work. A 19-6 victor 
over scrappy Miami of Ohio last week, 
Purdue begins its Big Ten schedule this 
week with Michigan, 

In the whole conference, there is not a 
single patsy. “On any given Saturday 
says Michigan's Coach Elliott, “the weak- 
est team in the league can wallop you. 
There are no breathers; there's no time to 
recover. Every game is rough.” 


All Shook Up 


Spewing mud from its tires. the motor- 
cycle snarled into the sleepy farmyard— 
and plowed abruptly into a pole. Un- 
injured, the rider hopped off, inspected 
the damage. and turned to the startled 
farmer. “My name is Jill Savage,” she 
said sweetly. “Could I please borrow your 
hammer?” 

In her black boots and waterproofs, 








GERRY CRANNAM 


JILL SAVAGE 
"It gets a girl in the tummy.” 
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Knowing the enemy—Communism —is the ursent task 


facing all free men today 


What's the nature of this evil doctrine Russia wants 


to force on the world? In a brilliant three-part Lire series beginning in this 


issue Chief Editorial Writer John K. Jessup puts Communism in perspective, 


distilling for readers the key periods in the evolution of Marxist philosophy, 


tracing its history in stirring pictures. Next week Lire will examine Khru- 


shchev’s brand of Communism and, one week later, tell how we must meet 


mounting 


Red pressures. Informed, in-depth analysis like this 


makes Lire each week a Great Magazine of Events and Politics. 


Rich Nivon: “Lirt 


is rendering a great 





national service in 
putting adult discus- 
sion in depth before 
the people of America 
This policy will open 
new channels of in- 
formed communica- 


tion in our republic 





Wm. P. St n, Edi- 
tor, Houston Chronicle 
“You have aflorded 


clearer con inica- 






tion to the immediate 
issues of these times, 
Clear communication 
ae . the only art 
which keeps us an in- 


formed democracy.” 





( R. Smith, Pres., 
American Airlines 
‘Lire has the ability 
to pick out events and 
trends of importance 
and make their mean- 
ing understandable 
This is a useful as well 
as necessary service to 


the nation.” 





blonde hair stuffed carelessly into a green 
helmet, pert Jill Savage looked like a 
B-movie caricature of a reformatory- 
bound juvenile delinquent. But Cyclist 
Savage, 23. is more than a thrill-happy 
young Briton. She is a grim competitor 
in one of the world’s most harrowing and 
hazardous sports cross-country motor- 
cycle racing. Fortnight ago, she startled 
268 male competitors by winning a bronze 
medal in motorcycling’s most rugged 
contest: the International Six-Day Mo- 
torcycle Trial—a grueling, 1.200-mi. mar- 
athon, run through the mountainous back- 
woods of Wales. 

Simply Gorgeous. The “trial”—a kind 
of rally for motorcycles*—is a punishing 
test of bike-handling skill that requires 
the agility of an acrobat. the know-how 
of a mechanic, and the endurance of 
Job. Riders use special, lightweight 
motorcycles with high ground clearance 
(for traversing rocky terrain), special 
gears (for hill-climbing power). and 
waterproofed engines (for fording 
streams}. Bounced like Yo-yos by their 
bucking bikes, they must make their own 
repairs in case of breakdown, take care 
of their own first aid. Spills are common 
in the Welsh trial. Russia's Vikton 
Pylajev broke both legs: five other motor- 
cyclists somehow escaped serious injury 
when they plunged, one after another, 
down a 6o0-ft. embankment. Fatigue is 
universal: 86 competitors failed to finish. 

Handling a testy racing bike is tough 
work for a man, but to Jill Savage it is 
almost always just plain fun. “When you 
look at a good bike.” she says, “it's 
like looking at a steeplechase horse. It's 
lovely. When you feel the tires bite the 
turf and the bike take off. and you know 
you've judged it just right, and you can 
feel the power waiting to take a bite 
again—that's simply gorgeous.” 

Two More Years. Both of Jill's parents 
were motorcycle racers. and Jill is well 
aware of the risks involved. “When Mum 
came to have me, she nearly died. She'd 
been so shaken up inside, It gets a girl 
in the tummy.” To protect her own 
tummy, Jill wears a 9-in.-wide ‘‘body 
belt,” but she still takes a beating else- 
where. Last year in Scotland, she frac- 
tured a kneecap. In Wales, Jill suifered 
through a series of bizarre misfortunes. 
Stuck in a deep bog. she had to drag her 
300-lb. cycle out of the mud. When her 
bike hit a bad bump, Jill plunged over 
the handlebars, landed headtirst in a rab- 
bit hole. “I was stuck so fast.” she says, 
‘that I had to undo my helmet to get 
my head out.” Battered. mud-spattered 
running a fever, Jill doggedly refused 
to quit. 

Last week. fully recovered from her 
ordeal, Jill was already packing for a 
full year of motorevcle racing in Aus- 
tralia. “I figure I can last two or three 
more years,” she said. “By then, I'll be 
all shook up too.’ 








Riders must maintain a specified pace and 





check in at control stations along the way; they 
sre docked points if they arrive too early or 
too late, 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


The New Season 

Nine out of ten physicians probably 
agree that a patient should resort to 
Amytal. Seconal, and phenobarbital only 
after he has tried TV. Last week, with 
the arrival of the last of the new season's 
premieres, it was clear that the prescrip- 
tion is still effective. 

Since ABC discovered that stupendous 
profits can be made through the produc- 
tion of stupendous mediocrity, the other 
two networks have conformed nicely, per- 
forming the difficult feat of lowering 


Minow 


their own standards. From precooked oat- 
meal to pre-cast bullets. everyone is im- 
porting packaged pap from Hollywood by 
the case. But above all, the 1961-62 tele- 
vision season may go down in history as 
the year that canned laughter made its 
greatest comeback. Every new sitchcom 
(adspeak for situation comedy) is a mas- 
terpiece of electronic control: three hees 
and a hak for a cracking knuckle or a 
lifted eyebrow, a two-decibel avalanche 
for a two-bit joke. 

The Rounded Cliché. Although the 
competition is fierce, no sitchcom is quite 
so cute. cute. cute as /chabod and Me 
(CBS), wherein a metropolitan newsman 
(Robert Sterling) buys a small New Eng- 
land newspaper from owner Ichabod 
(George Chandler) Adams. The town is 
peopled by rounded. well-realized. three- 
dimensional clichés with names like Wid- 
ow Ruskin and Cousin Martin, played by 
actors steeped in basic quaintsmanship. 
From ABC's Margie (1920s flapper) to 
CBS's Father of the Bride, the other new 
sitchcoms come close to the icky stand- 
ards of Ichabod. Actress Shirley Booth 
has been caught in an NBC series called 
Hazel, based on the Saturday Evening 
Post’s cartoon maid. She place-kicks foot- 
balls and tweaks the ears of her boss's 
clients. The Joey Bishop Show (NBC) 
presents its deadpan comic star as a small- 
time flack who is not as slick or tricky as 
the world around him. But the whole 


show is a little too cold and clanny. 

The contrasting warmth of Gertrude 
Berg almost saves Mrs. G. Goes to Col- 
lege (CBS). although the situation itself 
is both sad and saccharine: a widow in 
her sos enrolls as a freshman at U.C.L.A. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, who also played 
opposite her in Broadway's A Majority 
of One, helps a bit. but nothing can be 
done with a script that sets its sights 
along “the hippopotamus of a right tri- 
angle.” And Car 54, Where Are You? 
is a question that does not deserve an 
answer. An NBC show written by Nat 
Hiken (who wrote Sergeant Bilko), it 





EpWarps 


KENNEDY 
For rootin' tootin' Newton... 


lionizes two New York cops named Toody 
and Muldoon (Joe E. Ross and Fred 
Gwynne) and reaches its pinnacles with 
such dialogue as “Where's Toody?” 
“Toody’s on doody.” 

Horses & Crime. The oat still thrives. 
CBS's Marshal Dillon (James Arness) 
now has one solid hour to thicken the 
air with Gunsmoke; and the imitable 
Paladin, clearly out to impress the FCC's 
rootin’ tootin’ Newton Minow, was read- 
ing a Dostoevsky novel during an episode 
of this year’s Have Gun, Will Travel. 

The crime shows want to impress Min- 
ow too. The FCC chairman thinks tele- 
vision is unfit for human consumption, 
does he? A cultural slag heap? They'll 
show him. Result: the cultured, well- 
heeled flatfoot. Robert Taylor's retooled 
Detectives (NBC) now wear button- 
down collars, glen plaid suits. and shoot 
professorially from the mouth. “A beat- 
nik.” said one Taylor gumshoe last week 
“is a vagrant with intellectual preten- 
sions.’ ABC’s The New Breed celebrates 
Lt. Price Adams (Leslie Nielsen) and 
the new, soft-spoken young cops of the 
Los Angeles Police Department, college 
men and nearly all scientists, who speak 
scornfully of the old-style “fat cops who 
steal apples.’ Straightforwardly acted, it 
is an absorbing story of men rather than 
dum-de-dum-dum bunnies. 

Target: The Corrupters (ABC) is an- 
other good crime show, dramatizing each 
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week a different area of corruption (wa- 
terfront, highway construction). But the 
rest of the season's prodigious list of 
new crime shows are mainly 30-caliber 
bull. NBC's 87th Precinct began with a 
gimmick (the heroine of the initial epi- 
sodes was the deaf-mute wife of a police 
detective) and will undoubtedly end on 
one—soon. Cain's Hundred (also NBC) 
has introduced Nicholas Cain (Mark 
Richman), onetime attorney for the mob, 
now bent on revenge for the mob murder 
of his fiancée and out to get—one by 
one—the roo biggest worms that ever 
came out of an Apalachin. 

Doctors & Jokers. Two new medical 
shows have come on the air this season, 
In a medically accurate re-creation of 





CHANDLER 


Gwynne & Ross 
... they shoot professorially from the mouth. 


Hollywood's Dr. Kildare, Raymond Mas- 
sey falls far shy of Lionel Barrymore as 
the wise old teaching physician, Dr. Gil- 
lespie; and Intern Kildare, as played by 
Richard Chamberlain, suggests nothing so 
much as an oversized white rabbit with 
a stethoscope instead of a watch. 

The other medical show, Ben Casey, 
however, written by James (Medic) Mos- 
er and starring Vincent Edwards, is one 
of the great events in the long, hallowed 
annals of video-surgery. Neurosurgeon 
Ben Casey is so bright that his giant 
brain is already grappling with the most 
advanced encephalopathological problems 
of 1975. Meanwhile. he is a first-class. 
unsutured, 1961-stvle son of a_ bitch, 
Handling several cases an ABC-hour, 
his kindest words for his fellow physicians 
are; “What the hell do you use for 
brains?” Rabid women bite him. But, 
for all his foaming at the mouth, Casey 
is a marvelous character in a show that 
accurately captures the feeling of sleep- 
less intensity in a metropolitan hospital. 

The season's only new weekly TV co- 
median is Bob Newhart, who built his 
reputation on a handful of brilliant mono- 
logues. He has now committed himself to 
The Bob Newhart Show (NBC), which 
requires as much new material each week 
as he used to develop in months. Last 
week's premiére showed the strain, start- 
ing with a superb phone monologue and 
autobiographical sketch (“people thought 
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I was taller than I am, but this is about 
as big as an accountant will get”) and 
sliding slowly downhill thereafter. 

Strength & Soap. News and public 
affairs, TV’s one strong suit last year, 
is even stronger this fall. U.S. television 
cameras have thoroughly covered the 
world’s major crises from Berlin’s Wall 
to the U.N. reaction to Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s death. Adlai Stevenson has begun 
a highly effective series of Sunday ajfter- 
noon talks on ABC. CBS Reports last 
week began its worthy three-part inter- 
view with Eisenhower (see THE Nation), 
and Commentator David Brinkley began 
sounding off on his own. opening his 
Journal with a mordant discussion that 
ranged from the U.S. outdoor billboard 





MASSEY 


NEWHART 


NIELSEN 


industry to British tabloid journalism. 

Some of the more promising series and 
specials fell typically outside the usual 
categories. For Example. Alcoa Premiére 
began last week on ABC with an im- 
pressive dramatized study of group psy- 
chotherapy in the U.S. Navy (starring 
Arthur Kennedy). NBC's Theater ’61, 
olfering live productions of TV plays 
adapted from once popular movies, may 
sound like hybrid corn, but the first one, 
Robert Goldman's TV version of The 
Spiral Staircase, reminded viewers how 
good live television drama can be. 

With other scattered and notable ex- 
ceptions—such as Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
appearance later this month in a_two- 
hour version of Graham Greene's The 
Power and the Glory—the season's early 
form leaves the impression that there is 
only one reason for anyone to turn on 
his TV set this fall: because it’s there. 


RECORDS 
Hear All About It 


On the shelves of U.S. record stores, 
supermarkets and drug stores. there is a 
multiplying variety of long-playing al- 
bums apparently aimed at all the jolly 
clods whose upper and lower lips wrestle 
while they read. These Records for ll- 
literates—there are hundreds—give the 
word on everything from Human Fertility 
to Communist Trickery; they tell how to 








, | 


Train Your Dog, fly an airplane, ride a 
horse; they even advise, in ministerial 
tones, what to do /f the Bomb Fails. 

Aspiring salesmen buy The Magic 
Word; teen-age girls are particularly fond 
of The Sound of Beauty, which comes 
with a make-up kit. But for the all-round 
illiterate the new vistas are unlimited: 
Improve Your Etiquette; Plan the Per- 
fect Dinner Party; Achieve Sexual Har- 
mony in Marriage; Skin Dive; Tell Your 
Children the Facts of Life. 

Nuzzling Birds. New York Times Fi- 
nancial Columnist Burton Crane has put 
out an album called Stock Market Profits 
for the Sophisticated Investor, presum- 
ably for the investor who is not sophis- 
ticated enough to read Crane's columns or 
books, Occupying six twelve-inch sides, it 
is as long as many complete operas, is 
salted with Crane's forthright advice: 
“Get the hell out at the first sign of high 
water.” 

Sex, of course, is Topic A, and a new 
recording on the subject is Live with 
Love, starring British Psychologist Keith 
Cammeron, soon to be released in the 
U.S. On the album jacket there is a 
woodland scene that includes one full- 
breasted wench, two nuzzling birds and 
three enormous bees. Inside is the sort of 
sex-education lecture that would weight 
the eyelids of a twelve-year-old (“Let's 
begin with the egg . . .”), redeemed now 
and then by snippets of fascinating in- 
formation, such as the fact that the male 
testicle, in Cammeron’s words, is actually 
“a mass of tiny tubes which if stretched 
in a line would extend from Lands End 
to John 0° Groat’s.” 

Lush, Be a Lady. In Conguer Your 
Alcoholism, Edward J. McGoldrick, billed 
as “Your Confidential Adviser” and ac- 
tually director of the New York City 
Bureau of Alcoholic Therapy, is tough 
and blunt. “You are not sick,” he snarls 
in Groove One. “You are a flop, a failure, 
a drunk.” But in a companion volume 
called YVormented Women, the Truth 
About the Female Alcoholic, he becomes 
almost gallant, sympathetically acknowl- 
edging how difficult it must have been 
for his listener to buy the record. “You 
probably said it was for a friend. You 
couldn t allow even a total stranger—the 
saleman—to suspect that vou, this nice- 
looking lady, was a lush.” 

Who buys these records? Some of the 
country’s best-known big companies 
(General Electric, Ford, TWA, IBM) go 
in heavily for salesmanship recordines, 
which are now published in short, 64- 
minute segments. “We did have 30- 
minute records, but they were too hard to 
comprehend,” explains the manufacturer. 
People with new false teeth buy copies of 
Your New Smile, sold through dental sup- 
ply houses. But in the main, although 
sales are tumbling along healthily, it is 
difficult to say just who does buy most of 
them. It is simpler to say why the records 
are made. With a one-man cast and no 
acoustical problems. talking records can 
be stamped off and jacketed for as lite 
as 65¢ apiece, to sell for prices ranging 
from $1.98 to $5.98. 
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K-15: THE STORY OF A 


The North American Aviation X-15 hypersonic plane has climbed above 99.9% 


of the earth’s atmosphere, and returned. Here is a report on the true signifi- 


cance of this powerful rocket plane’s contribution to the conquest of space. 


IGH IN THE SKY above the barren desert region of 
Hes Nevada a B-52 was making a singular 

flight. Tucked beneath its right wing was a second 
plane—a long, slim, black, stub winged plane, with a tail 
shaped like a missile. 

Suddenly, the small black plane—the X-15 rocket 
vehicle—began to fall away from the mother ship. The 
pilot of the falling craft hit the throttle to start his engine. 
It fired briefly, then died. 

“T don’t have a start,” he called. 

Once again he tried the engine. 

Fourteen seconds passed, 

Then. with a roar, the engine caught. The 57,000-Ib. 
thrust engine lifted him upward. In a matter of seconds 
he was going 2,756 miles an hour, climbing at an angle of 
35 degrees. After 93 seconds with his engine open to only 
75%, of full power, the pilot shut his engine off. Still he 
coasted on upward at a tremendous velocity. As he soared 


higher and higher the sky began to change to “a nice, 
dark blue.” 

Then he reached the apex of his climb and began the 
descent. Seconds later he was landing at 180-mph at 
Edwards Air Force Base in California’s Mojave Desert. 

A new world’s altitude record had been set: man had 
flown to a height of 32.12 miles above the earth, and 
returned. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CRAFT 

The aircraft that set that record is an extraordinary 
craft in many ways. It is half plane and half missile. The 
wings, which are shaped like cleaver blades, are only 
eight feet from tip to fuselage—yet the plane is 50 feet 
long. The engines are liquid fueled rocket engines, very 
similar to the type used in missiles. 

It was almost ten years ago that the X-15 was first con- 
ceived as a joint research project of the Air Force, the 





FANTASTIC AIRCRAFT 


Navy, and the National Aeronautics and Space Admin 
istration. Almost an entire new aircraft-building tech- 
nology had to be evolved, so advanced was the X-15. The 
builders, the Los Angeles Division of North American 
Aviation, had to develop new forming techniques, new 
kinds of tests, new design techniques, special pilot 
protections 

The result was the only vehicle ever built that can 
climb above 99.9% of the earth’s atmosphere and return, 
with the pilot controlling his own trajectory, thrust, 
speed, altitude, and attitude—all phases of his flight 
and then completing his mission with a 180-mph landing. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE X-15 

The vital importance of the X-15 lies in the fact that it 
is controllable. Thus it provides the Free World with 
data on stability and control; how a vehicle can be best 
guided in the thin upper atmosphere. The X-15 provides 
information on aerodynamic heating and heat transfer, 
particularly during the crucial period of re-entry. It also 
is an essential source of information on the reactions of 
man under virtual space flight conditions while he is fly- 
ing a vehicle that is controllable. The great amount of 
technical information gathered from X-15 flights has been 
invaluable in the development of advanced airplanes 
such as North American’s B-70 Valkyrie. 


Essentially, the X-15 is providing America with an 
extremely vital link—a link between manned flight in the 
earth’s atmosphere, and flight in outer space. 


WHAT'S NEXT? 

Already the X-15 has reached the altitude of 32.12 
miles. And it has flown at speeds in excess of 3600 miles 
an hour. At these speeds and altitudes the skin, nose, and 
wing leading edges of the rocket plane reach tempera- 
tures of 700 degrees F. 

The X-15 was designed to withstand temperatures 
up to 1200 degrees F. Engineers estimate the X-15 will 
be able to reach altitudes of 50 miles and speeds of about 
4000 mph, perhaps a little more. 

Air Force, Navy and NASA pilots will continue to 
take the X-15 through tests in the coming months. Even 
as you read this, new altitude and speed records may be 
set. Gradually the X-15 pilots will increase the speed and 
altitude of their craft to the maximum, to gather as much 
knowledge as possible to aid in our manned space flights. 

Each mission that the X-15 pilots fly to the fringes of 
space, each highly important piece of knowledge they 
bring back, brings us another step closer to the stars. 
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White trucks are actually built by our customers 


Our customers tell us their needs. 
And we build trucks to meet them. 

We feel that’s the way a truck 
should be built. From bumper to 
taillight, from frame to cab—exact- 
ly right for the job you want it to 
do. Specifically engineered to fit its 
particular application. 


It’s an attitude that starts with 
our salesmen, and guides our engi- 
neers. It’s an attitude of leadership. 
It shows up in new and improved 
components—like our new Economy 

iesel Engines. Or in whole new 

king concepts 
WHITE COMPACT. 


like our new 


And it helps make the big differ- 
ence between a mass-produced truck 
and one from WHITE — the company 
that stays close to its customers —and 
listens when they speak. 

r Motor CoMPANY 
ND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD S LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Well-Heeled No-Show 


Of all the broad economic indicators in 
which businessmen put store, few can jig- 
gle their pulses more than the state of 
consumer spending. Because what the U.S, 
public buys accounts for two-thirds of all 
spending, the consumer has only to shell 
out an extra 312% to give the same boost 
to the economy as a 15% rise in business 
spending or a 21% increase in federal out- 
lays. Last week it was disappointingly 
apparent that, in the general pageant of 
recovery, the consumer is still waiting in 
the wings, refusing to come onstage to 
make the show an unqualified hit. Septem- 
ber retail sales, announced the Commerce 
Department, dropped one-quarter of 1% 
from the August level to $18,166,000,000 
(see chart). 

September Song. What made the no- 
show so disheartening was the hope of 
government and industry economists that 
September would bring the consumers into 
the act in a big way. Every economic fact 
about the consumer seemed to point to 
it: his income is up 4°¢ over February's 
low, he is paying off old bills at such a 
rate that credit outstanding has dropped 
2% from last December's high—and his 
savings accounts are bursting. Despite all 
this, says batiled Commerce Department 
Economist Louis Paradiso, retail sales 
“still reflect the same kind of sluggishness 
we have had all along, but now it seems 
to be hanging on too darned long. It’s 
a puzzler.” 

To try to explain away their puzzle- 
ment, economists drag out a raft of pos- 
sible reasons for the wayward consumer, 
including unseasonable September heat 
and storms, less aggressive selling by auto 
dealers fearful that Detroit strikes might 
leave them with no cars to deliver, and a 
2% drop in August housing starts that 
meant less demand for heavy appliances. 
But a more basic explanation comes from 
University of Michigan Economist George 
Katona, whose Survey Research Center 
believes that the consumer has lost much 
of his confidence in the resiliency of U.S, 
business. “Not surprising,” says Katona, 
“after two recessions [1958 and 1960-61 | 
occurring in fairly rapid succession.” Add- 
ed to this is a fundamental shift of con- 
sumer spending from hard and soft goods 
to such services as travel, culture, health, 
beauty, insurance and brokerage fees— 
none of which show up on the business- 
man’s ledger in the same solid way as the 
purchase of goods. 

No Chronic Ill. Few economists believe 
that there is anything chronically wrong 
with retail sales. Katona says that his 
latest. study finds consumer sentiment 
finally leaning toward the buy side, es- 
pecially in autos and appliances, but he 
does not expect the buying trend to show 
up noticeably until November and De- 
cember. Bolstering Katona’s optimism 
were indications from builders of a Sep- 
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tember pickup in new home sales that 
will eventually filter down to appliance 
makers. Another bit of encouragement for 
the fall retail season: the strike at Ford 
Motor Co. seemed near an end as the 
company agreed on a three-year contract 
last week with the United Auto Work- 
ers, and at week’s end pressure was 
mounting for dissident Ford locals to fall 
in line. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Relief for Textile Makers 


As more and more production machin- 
ery inevitably becomes outdated, many 
companies limp on without replacing it 
because stringent tax depreciation laws 
make it difficult to get enough cash to 
modernize. Treasury Under Secretary 
Henry H. Fowler concedes that U.S. tax 
write-off allowances “are probably among 
the most limited in the world.” Last week 
President Kennedy brought welcome re- 
lief to the textile industry—one of the 
most hampered by antiquated machines— 
by allowing it to concentrate its write-offs 
in as little as twelve years v. more than 
25 years previously. Furthermore. said 
Kennedy, Treasury tax experts are study- 
ing the possibility of doing the same for 
all U.S. industries. 

Fowler described the Administration's 
program as a two-pronged effort to en- 
courage modernization; 1) depreciation 
reform, and 2) tax credit incentives to 
be granted for spending on new equip- 
ment. The tax credit proposed by the 
Administration last spring was denounced 
by industrialists for not making basic and 
badly needed reforms in depreciation. 


“This fear should now be dissipated,” said 
Fowler. 

To the textile industry, quicker write- 
offs are money in the bank. A $15,000 
spinning frame formerly charged off over 
30 years at $500 a year will now be de- 
preciated at $1,000 a year for 15 years. 
Hopefully, these increased tax savings 
will encourage textile men to buy such 
new machinery as a fully automated yarn 
mill now under development that cuts 
labor costs 40°. Textile men agree that 
the new write-offs will help mightily. but 
they are not fully satisfied yet. They 
vowed a further fight against the No. 
1 problem—low-priced foreign imports— 
through a push for import controls. 


ADVERTISING 


Rumble on Madison Avenue 

“Our critics are louder than ever. Some 
people are trying to bury us.” So laments 
Draper Daniels. executive committee 
chairman of Chicago's Leo Burnett, Inc.— 
and a lot of others in the $12 billion-a- 
year U.S. advertising business agree with 
him. Lately there has been a new flare-up 
of criticism of the adman and his trade. 
Semanticist S. I, Hayakawa damns adver- 
tising as “venal poetry,” and Historian 
Arnold Toynbee contends that it is the 
unholy idol of materialism (Time, Sept. 
22). Some of the most articulate critics 
occupy influential jobs in Government, 
from U.S. Ambassador to India John 
Kenneth (The Affluent Society) Gal- 
braith to Federal Communications Com- 
mission Chairman Newton Minow, who 
has lambasted TV's “many screaming, 
cajoling and offending commercials.” 

Last week the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies heard the answers 
to a survey it sponsored to discover the 
attitude of 180 prominent Americans to- 
ward advertising. About nine out of ten 
regard advertising as a productive force, 
but 44% said that it promotes values 
that are too materialistic, 12% felt that 
it is wasteful, and others accused it of 
ignoring social values. tending to destroy 
individualism and helping to make the 
U.S. soft. 

Coming to Grips. If admen have not 
sold themselves as well as their products, 
it is partly because they are not nearly so 
masterful at “huckstering” and “hidden 
persuasion” as their detractors imagine. 
“Advertising has functioned imperfectly.” 
says Compton Advertising Vice President 
James Kelly, “in coming to grips with 
its own business.” 

Some of advertising’s sharpest criticism 
is self-criticism, since admen by nature 
are searching and articulate. Much of the 
internal questioning comes from members 
of newer and smaller agencies, often spe- 
cializing in luxury and prestige accounts. 
that deplore the hard-sell techniques used 
to merchandise the big mass products. 
“Advertising is a bore,” snaps Fred Pap- 
ert, chairman of Manhattan's Papert. 
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Koening Lois. “People don't pay atten- 
tion to advertising. The trouble is that a 
lot of agency people have the idea that 
the public is a bunch of clods—and they 
write ads accordingly.” Howard Gossage, 
whose Weiner & Gossage spread the word 
about Irish whisky. is even more blunt 
“I don’t know a first-class brain in this 
business who has any respect for it. Adver- 
tising is America’s only native, original 
art form. It’s the biggest. most eclectic 
and the lousiest.” 

Far more common on Madison Avenue 
than the critics are the admen who testily 
resent inside or outside criticism of their 
trade. “The eggheads dislike businessmen, 
the eggheads dislike advertising,” snorts 
Rosser Reeves. chairman of hard-sell Ted 
Bates & Co. Says Walter Guild, president 
of San Francisco's Guild, Bascom & Bon- 
figli, the ad agency for the Kennedy elec- 
tion campaign: “Ii Toynbee wants to 
make his own toothpaste and his wife 
wants to sew her own brassiéres, O.K. He’s 
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just using advertising as a focal point to 
criticize our entire economic system.” 

Guilt Complexes. Toynbee and other 
academic critics seem most concerned by 
advertising’s outsized influence on the 
cultural and living standards of society. 
“It’s like the goat in Leviticus,” says San 
Francisco's John Hoefer of Hoefer, Diete- 
rich & Brown. “Everyone's atoning for 
his own guilt complexes about having 
more than his parents or his grandparents. 
Most people realize that half the world 
is starving while we're sitting pretty.” 

But would the world’s have-nots bene- 
fit if advertising contracted, and the con- 
sumer economy spent less on itself? Ad- 
men answer that the only reason the U.S. 
can spend billions for foreign aid and 
public welfare is the existence of a rich 
mass-production economy made _ possible 
by steady sales—and advertising. Says 
Fairfax Cone, executive committee chair- 
man of Foote, Cone & Belding: “If the 
money spent on ads were to go instead 
into public works, as some of the critics 
advocate, where would the money come 
from? They never seem to get down to 
that.” As for another familiar accusation 
against advertising, Young & Rubicam’s 
Copy Supervisor G. Pat Steel won a prize 
with an institutional ad that argued: “Ad- 
vertising does sell people things they 
don't need. All people really need is a 
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Some of the sharpest criti 


cave, a piece of meat and possibly a fire. 
The complex thing that we call civiliza- 
tion is made up of luxuries.” 

TV Intestines. Admen do fairly well 
in defending advertising’s value to a free 
enterprise economy. But, points out Da- 
vid Ogilvy, president of Ogilvy. Benson 
& Mather Inc., much criticism “is not on 
economic grounds, but on the grounds 
that advertising corrupts public taste, and 


makes lying respectable.” Admen them- 
selves concede that too many ads are 
strident, misleading, dull or offensive. 


“People are irritated by some ads on TV,” 
says Charles Brower, outspoken president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
“The audience gets bored when yet more 
intestines appear on the screen as the 
evening goes on, Who wants to wake up 
his liver bile all the time?’ Cunningham 
& Walsh President Carl W. Nichols faults 
some of his colleagues on grounds of 
creativity as well as esthetics: “I am re- 
peatedly appalled at the lack of ideas in 
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today’s advertising. Much of it is shame- 
fully sameful.” 

The basis of such criticism is that ad- 
vertising, besides being a valuable eco- 
nomic force, has social and cultural obli- 
gations to society that it is not fully 
meeting. But admen themselves are badly 
split on just what advertising should do. 
“Advertising should be creative and edi- 
fying and should strive to be an art 
form,” says Doyle Dane Bernbach’s Max- 
well Dane (whose agency has won plau- 
dits for its artful ads for Volkswagen, 
Polaroid. and El Al Israel Airlines). But 
Norman B. Norman, president of Norman 
Craig and Kummel, insists that “the busi- 
advertising is solely to move 
goods. You bastardize it if you try to 
make it an art form.” 

At the farthest extremity of stridulous 
sell. or repetition and saturation, stands 
Ted Bates Chairman Reeves, author of a 
controversial and wide-selling book, 
Reality in Advertising. Reeves’s rubric 
“Advertising is the art of getting a unique 
selling proposition into the heads of the 
most people at the lowest possible cost.” 

Purpose & Pomposity. The advertising 
world, controlling a powerful medium to 
influence men’s choice, is now begining 
to debate whether—and how—it should 
use that medium for society's good as 
well as its own. If admen are often fair 
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game for critics, it may well be because 
they have too often pictured themselves 
as society's savior instead of its servant. 
“Some admen get pompous.”” snaps Foote 
Cone’s Fax Cone, “and they come out 
with statements such as. ‘Our lives are 
better because of advertising.’ This is not 
true. Our lives are better with advertising, 
but not because of it.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Jaguar's Mark X 


High in the French Pyrenees, peasants 
were startled for weeks by two soot-black 
cars, swathed in tape and disguised by 
tacked-on boards. streaking under the 
slim poplars and bouncing up the cruel 
mountain roads at 100 m.p.h. Last week 
at London's auto show at Earls Court, the 
tacky-looking autos showed their true 
faces. Spinning on twin turntables in 
peaceful repose were two new Mark X 
sedans, Jaguar Cars Ltd.'s first newly 
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ism is self-criticism. 


designed big sedans in ten years. A bus- 
tling British maker of luxury sedans and 
speedy sports cars, Jaguar has become 
Britain's most consistently successful post- 
war automaker by virtue of its ability to 
produce high-quality cars at relatively 
modest prices. 

Spartan Dedication, The Mark X's 
creator is Sir William Lyons, 60, Jaguar's 
steel-willed chairman and managing di- 
rector, who had a very special plan in 
mind. “We wanted,” he explains, “to in- 
troduce the characteristics of a racing car 
into a passenger car.” The racing car was 
Jaguar's famed, sleek-snouted Type D, 
which burned up Europe's tracks in the 
mid-'sos and won the grueling Le Mans 
24-hour race three years in a row. From 
the Type D Sir William took road-cling- 
ing, independent rear-wheel suspension 
and a 26s-h.p. engine that gives the Mark 
X a top speed of 120 after cat-quick 
acceleration from o to 30 m.p.h. in four 
seconds, 

Jaguar's Type D racer has also spawned 
the sleek XK-E sports car, of which auto 
buffs snapped up 2,200 in three days 
(roughly a full year's XK-E production) 
after its introduction last April at the 
New York auto show. Its appeal: with a 
top speed of 150 m.p.h., it compares with 
Italy's hand-tooled Maseratis and Fer- 
raris in both pace and grace (to use Jag’s 
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Intolerant! 


The Monro-Matic® Calculator doesn’t trust you to remember anything. Instead, 
this intolerant perfectionist uses its own memory dials to accumulate products 


and quotients while computing results in an entirely different set of dials. All the 





while doing several figuring functions simultaneously. You might find its per- 
fection insufferable if it weren’t for the fact that it does so many things so well 
it can’t help but save you money. It’s backed by a same-day service organization 
of Monroe offices in 370 cities in this country—and in major cities throughout 
the world. You'll find our people prompt, courteous and skilled—as you will our 


sales representatives. Call one. He'll be more than pleased to give you full details 


on this cost-saving Monro-Matic® Calculator. MONROE LB 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY ~ A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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favorite ad words). yet at its U.S. price 
of about $6,000 costs only half as much. 
The Mark X at its basic British price of 
$4.592 (to which the British Government 
adds a hefty $2.106 tax) also undersells 
competing sedans by a wide margin. 

How does Jaguar do it? The answer lies 
largely in Sir William's Spartan-like dedi- 
cation to no frills and no featherbedding. 
Jaguar's ugly red-brick plant in Coventry 
is starkly functional: Sir William's own 
bare office is ornamented by a single 
ceramic jaguar. Working nine to twelve 
hours a day. he doubles unofficially as his 
own chief inspector. and expects each of 
his executives to fill at least two posts. 
The result: Jaguar has probably the low- 
est ratio of office to production workers 
of any major British automaker. 

Jaguar's competitive edge 
comes from combining mass-production 
methods with a high standard of work- 
manship. Each car is checked 47 times 
during its production. Sir William prowls 
the plant each workday for at least an 
hour, often singles out one car for a mi 
nute personal inspection. He has turned 
cars back for no greater fault than a 
slight wrinkle in the leather upholstery. To 
reduce costly model changeovers, he aims 
for car designs that will not be quickly 
dated, makes certain a car is engineered 
to last. 

Up From Sidecars. Lancashire-born 
Sir William, who started out as a maker 
of motorcycle sidecars, founded the Swal- 
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DEREK BAYES 


Jacuar’s Lyons witH XK-E Roapster & New Mark X SEDAN 
Next step: adding some cart horses to the stable. 


low Coachbuilding Co. Ltd. in 1928 to 
build custom bodies for Standard’s chas- 
sis, called his car the Standard Swallow 
(and quickly shortened it to simply the 
“S.S."). To avoid the onus the Nazis had 
given to the initials SS, Lyons in 1945 
changed the company’s name to Jaguar. 
Production has risen from 250 a week in 
1950 to the current clip of about 530, and 
Jaguar's sales to the U.S. have jumped 
from 912 in 1950 to an anticipated 7,500 
this year. 

Knighthood in 1956 has changed Bill 
Lyons not one whit. He still belongs to 
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e “Not even Allah has been there,’ Bedouin shepherds warned Ara- 
bian American Oil Co. Geologist Thomas C. Barger when he began 
to explore the waterless wastes of Saudi Arabia's Rub Al Khali in 
1938. But for four years Tom Barger tramped for oil and mapped 
Rub Al Khali’s shifting sands in 130° heat, making lifelong friends 
of sheiks and shepherds, princes and kings. Mastering Arabic, he 
began to handle Aramco’s negotiations with King Ibn Saud’s gov- 
ernment, was named an Aramco vice president in 1958, president in 
1959. Last week in Dhahran, smiling, sinewy (6 ft. 2 in.. 200 Ibs.) 
Tom Barger, 52. was named Aramco’s chief executive officer to re- 
place retiring Chairman Norman Hardy. Says a colleague: “You 
just have to be easygoing to live for 24 years in Saudi Arabia.” 


@ Never at a loss for a grandiose idea, Manhattan Real Estate Ty- 
coon William Zeckendorf, boss of the widespread Webb & Knapp 
empire, acquired a controlling interest in Yonkers Raceway for 
International Recreation Corp., a Webb & Knapp affiliate. Esti- 
mated cost: $17 million. Zeckendori’s avowed intention is to build 
a geodesic dome over the track to make it a year-round sports 
arena. More likely, he will merge the profitable Yonkers with In- 
ternational in order to write off the losses on International's Free- 
domland amusement park, which has yet to show a profit. Always 
in need of ready cash, Zeckendorf also unloaded the Beverly Wil- 
shire Hotel in Los Angeles for $5,000,000. 


@ Moving out of his father’s shadow. Giloert W. Humphrey, 45. 
president of Cleveland's M. A. Hanna and son of former Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, announced that Hanna 
plans to divest itself of operating control of its vast coal, iron ore, 
and shipping interests to set up as a closed-end investment com- 
pany. Board chairman of the reorganized firm, which will have 
assets of $500 million and a liquid working capital of $60 million 
to spend on diversifying its investments: “Bud Humphrey. 









no clubs, leads a quiet life with his wife at 
their Georgian-Victorian country home. 
His only hobby, says a close friend, “is 
making Jaguar even better.” He is also 
determined to make it bigger. To get more 
plant space, he last year bought Jaguar's 
venerable neighbor, the Daimler Co. Last 
week Sir William made his boldest move 
yet: he bought the Coventry plant of 
defunct Guy Motors, Ltd.. where he plans 
to diversify into trucks. Aim: to have 
cart horses as well as thoroughbreds to 
offer when and if Britain gets into the 
Common Market. 


CORPORATIONS 
King of Shaves 


The gloom that hung over Cincinnati 
last week as the World Series ended in 
five games hung just as thickly over a 
Boston executive suite. The annual radio 
and television World Series sponsorship 
costs the Gillette Co.. the world’s largest 
razor-blade manufacturer, a flat $3,000,- 
ooo, whether the series goes four or 
seven games. “You root for anyone you 
want for the first game.” is a Gillette 
axiom. “After that. you root for the 
underdog so that Gillette can get its full 
seven games worth of advertising.” 

Universal Mustache. But if it did not 
feel sharp, Gillette was looking sharper 
than ever. Half of all the shaving done 
in the U.S.. including the women’s and 
electric shaving markets. is done with 
Gillette razors and blades. Since its 
founding in 1901. Gillette has never failed 
to make a profit. last year earned $37 
million on record sales of $225 million. 
Gillette Board Chairman Carl J. Gilbert 
anticipates that the post-World Series 
push will boost 1961 sales to a new 
record. 

Gillette was founded by a man who 
needed a shave. Standing in front of his 
mirror one day in 1895 with only a dull 
straight edge, King Camp Gillette. a sales- 
man of bottle tops, suddenly had a vision 
of a flat, two-edged safety razor centered 
in a perpendicular holder, Gillette scraped 
up some money from friends, formed his 
company in tgo1. He placed his own 
bushily mustached face on every package 
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Problem: to increase the vehicle capacity of one of 
the nation’s most heavily-travelled bridges. As a 
prelude to such a plan, strains of the bridge’s present 
load are being carefully analyzed with PhotoStress. 
This revolutionary Budd technique involves the 
bonding of special plastic to a part or structure un- 
der study and examining it under polarized light. 
In color photos, invisible live strains and stresses 


in metals, electronics and plastics, 
Budd works to make tomorrow... today 
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are transformed into sharply defined, easily inter- 
preted patterns. PhotoStress, a product of Budd’s 
Instruments Division, measures strain in anything 
from a bolt to a skyscraper. It is one of a number of 
testing methods, instruments and machines that 
we have developed in our study, testing and fabri- 
cation of metals. For additional information, write 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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of blades, and launched a widespread ad- 
vertising campaign to debeard the U.S. 
male. So successful was Gillette that his 
face became a medicine-cabinet fixture 
and the close shave a daily ritual. With 
firm patents on its razor and blade, Gil- 
lette was unnicked by competition until 
the ‘20s. merged with its major rival 
(Auto Strop) in 1931. But mismanage- 
ment and a stock scandal during the 
“30s sent Gillette's sales tumbling, forcing 
the company in 1938 to hire Joseph P. 
Spang Jr. away from meat-packing Swift 
& Co. to straighten Gillette out. 
Beauty Bandwagon. Looking for an 
advertising campaign with special appeal 
to men, Spang gambled on radio sponsor- 
ship of the World Series in 1939, sold so 
many razors the rest of the year that he 
committed Gillette to the sponsorship of 


a Cavalcade of Sports—football bowl 
games, weekly fights, and racing's Triple 


Crown. During World War II. Spang sold 
the Pentagon on Gillette as the standard 
G.I. razor, came out of the war with 16 
million permanent customers. With the 
domestic market nearly saturated, Gil- 
lette overhauled its overseas operations 
«which today account for 50% of the 
company’s profits), in 1948 began to di- 
versify by spending $20 million for the 
Toni home permanent company and get- 
ting aboard the home-beauty bandwagon. 
While pushing Gillette's sales from $17 
million to $200 million, Spang looked 
around for an heir apparent, found him 
in Gillette’s Boston law firm. After rising 


from National Guard private to light 
colonel and winning a chestful of medals 
in the Pacific, Carl J. Gilbert had re- 
turned to his law partnership disen- 
chanted with the law. “Fussing over a 
comma with a roomful of lawyers,’ he 
says, “didn’t seem so important after 
being shot at.” Spang hired Gilbert as 
Gillette’s treasurer, in 1956 made him 
president and in 1958 chief executive 
otcer, 


Smooth Kisser, Buddy. Spang and Gil- 
bert continued to diversify, bought Paper 
Mate pens in 1955 for $15 million, be- 
gan to market a line of proprietary drugs 
(Thorexin, cough syrup and cough tab- 
lets) in 1937—and continued bringing 
out a stream of toilet accessories (latest: 
an aerosol deodorant) to boost Gillette 


sales. To combat the inroads of electric 
shavers, Gillette's technicians went to 
work to perfect a sharper, smoother- 


cutting Super Blue Blade (by chemically 
treating the edges of the steel). Intro- 
duced last year, the Super Blue now 
accounts for 45°% of Gillette’s blade sales 
in the U.S. Once a major threat to Gil- 
lette, electric shaver sales have fallen 
from a high of $138 million in 1956 to 
Sroo million last year. To maintain its 
pre-eminence, Gillette aims much of its 
annual $35-S40 million advertising budg- 
et to wooing new shavers. Sunday comic 
sections are saturated with ads, and jive- 
talking disk jockeys ad-lib the merits of a 
“smooth kisser for the cool chick, young 
buddy.” For as Carl Gilbert well knows, 
today’s peach fuzz is tomorrow's 5 o'clock 
shadow. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Upton Beall Sinclair, 83, pro- 
lific (74 books) author whose muckraking, 
socialistic crusades made him the literary 
scourge of the haves (The Jungle, 1906) 
but tempered sufficiently to win him a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1943 (Dragon's Teeth); 
and Mary Elizabeth Hard Willis, 79. a 
widow; he for the third time, she for the 
second; in Claremont, Calif. 





Divorce Revealed. Habib Bourguiba, 
38, President of the Republic of Tunisia. 
who, among other reforms. abolished po- 
lygamy; from Moufida Bourguiba, 72, his 
wife since 1926, mother of Habib Bour- 
guiba Jr., Tunisia’s ambassador to the 
U.S., Canada; in a French-style civil court 
last spring. Also revealed: Bourguiba's 
marriage last June to Ouassila Ben Amar, 
45. a plump and smart Tunisian divorcee 
who has long wished to be first lady. 


Died. The Rev. Henry F. Gerecke, 68, 
Lutheran minister and longtime Protes- 
tant chaplain to several penal institutions 


who served as a chaplain at the Nurnberg | 


war crimes trials after World War II, won | 
the affection and trust of several high- 
ranking Nazi prisoners (among them: Jul- 
ius Streicher, General Alfred Jodl, Dr. 


Hans Frank}, prayed at the execution of 
six of the convicted and was disappointed 
when Hermann Goring, who he thought 
had made a “sincere” return to religion 
preferred a cyanide of potassium capsule 
to his final ministrations; of a heart at- 


tack; in Chester, Ill 
Died. Leonard (“Chico”) Marx, 7o 
sly-smiling comedian whose fake Italian 


accent, trademark costume of velvet jack- 
et and pointed hat, and pistol-finger piano 
playing backed his four younger brothers 
in their own brand of joyously irreverent 
comedy; of a heart attack; in Hollywood. 


In such Marx Brothers hits as Animal | 
Crackers, A Night at the Opera and A 
Night in’ Casablanca, Chico convulsed 


fans with his deadpan translation of horn 
honks made by leering Brother Harpo, his 
wild-eyed pocket picking and shortchang- 
ing and his Chaplinesque penchant for 
attracting trouble. 


Died. Paul Ramadier. 73, veteran lead- 
er of the French Socialist Party and first 
Premier of the Fourth Republic under the 
1946 French constitution, a dedicated 
anti-Communist who served in five French 
Cabinets; after a long illness; in Rodez 
France. 


Died. John Danie! Hertz, $2, Austrian 
immigrant newsboy who became a trans- 
portation tycoon by founding the Yellow 
Cab Co. in Chicago in tgt5 and the 
Hertz Drive-Ur-Self in 1924, later retired 
to the race track (one possession: Count 
Fleet), but left off retirement to parlay 
more fortunes as a partner of Manhat 
tan’s Lehman Brothers. and devote his 
millions to creating an engineering schol- 
arship fund: of a stroke; in Los Angeles. 












































































Look for the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
“Caravelle” at these fine stores: 
ADRIAN .. Gordon's Mens Shop 
ALTUS .. Austins Men's and Boys’ Store 
AMES . Bledsoe's 
ANDERSON . cseeHoyt Wright Co. 
ANN ARBOR Fiegel’ s Men's and Boys’ Wear 
ARDMORE .. .Daubes’ Department Store 
ATLANTA suvtstieeendacteneste Zachry* 
ATLANTIC ‘ Metcalf Clo., Inc. 
AUGUSTA ... .Cullum's Men's Shop 
BATTLE CREEK . ee Brandis 
BOONE ... .J. C. Petersen Co. 
BUHL . seanssacaecs Roper's 
BURLEY ..... cones ROPERS 
CHAMPAIGN Baskin 
CHICAGO .......... ; Baskin* 
CLEVELAND The Higbee Company 
COLBY ........ Bernard's eae Store 
COLUMBIA CITY ...... sesscreeet Strouses’ 
DALLAS .... : “Jas. K. Wilson* 
DANVILLE Jules Straus Store for Men 
DENVER: oss siccccs Cottrell's 
DES MOINES ...... The Utica 
DODGE CITY . Warshaw's Mens Wear 
EAGLE PASS ......... ..M. Riskind, Inc. 
ELKHART Goldberg's 
EMPORIA ..... Bruckner's 
FORT DODGE ...... J. C. Petersen Co. 
FORT WORTH .... A Davis Co 
FRANKFORT Genda Men's Shop 
GARDEN CITY ; Piland’s 
GOODLAND ... Goodland Clothing Company 
GREELEY .. Hibbs Clothing Co. 
GREENE ..... Buchholz & Dralle 
GULFPORT . M. Salloum’s Toggery 
GUYMON .. The D. & J. Store 
HAMMOND . Jack Fox & Sons, Inc. 
HASTINGS $e . Cleveland's 
HUNTSVILLE ...... Kerr's Dept. Store 
IDAHO FALLS sercssssseecceeeee Blocks Store for Men* 
INDIANAPOLIS ..... ..The Wm. H. Block Co. 
INKSTER ....... Shifman's Clothes 
JACKSON . ‘ y Furmans 
JONESBORO . Wall's Dept. Store 
KALAMAZOO . Kooi-Knapper Co. 
LAFAYETTE ... Baltimore Men's Shop 
LAS CRUCES . Popular Dry Goods Co. 
LEXINGTON ..The Banks Company 
LIBERAL ... ..Kelly's Men's Wear 
LIVINGSTON . Kerr's Dept. Store 
MAGNOLIA . : ..Lewis & Kelley 
MARSHALLTOWN . Gildners 
MIAMI SEIS ..Hub Clothing ‘Company 
MILWAUKEE . ; Friedman's 
MINNEAPOLIS Liemandt's 
DRONE T ORSUNEEILY cidscvescec<vicsnsesksbsasncseyvannineoateors Fannin'* 
MUSKEGON ....... Square Clothing bu. 
NEW ORLEANS Stevens” 
OBERLIN ...... , Powers & Dawley 
OMAHA .......... Nebraska sateen: bert 
ORANGE . Griffin's 
Owosso .. Irving's 
PEORIA ..... ..The Schradski Co. 
RICHMOND ..Conniff's Clothing 
RUPERT .... wiartanantcenstnass Roper's 
ST. JOSEPH Fatke Clothing Co 
SALINA ; Hines-Roth 
SHARON “Sam Lurie & Son 
SHELBYVILLE ... Bob Ewing's Store for Men 
SPRINGFIELD ..... , vseeeeeRODerts Bros. 
STORM LAKE Tymeson- -Boyce Clo. Co. 
STORY CITY ..... ; Charlson’s Clothes Shop 
STURGIS. .......000 ..Douglas Menswear 
TERRG HAUTE 5 cicccncccisacscccatsccann Tune Bros, 
TEXARKANA | scccevsceevssvscesnes Wommack's 
TRAVERSE CITY ...... ..Hamilton's 
TWIN FALLS Rover's 
VALPARAISO ..............0..-...Lowensteins’ Dept. Store 
VICTORIA , .Duntap’s 
WEST ALLIS ...Friedman’s 
YAKIMA Star Clothing 


*All Stores 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
presents the “Caravelle” (shown), a new concept in expertly tai- 
folate Mi- li Mello) dal lale Ml mel me-i cela —Malt-la-1-)ah\2ele M11 Mit) elale-Coilale Mi ol-lel_o 





NATIONAL STEELS FAST NEW COLOR LINE 


From this new automated finishing line at our Stran-Steel Division 
—the most advanced of its kind—stream the colorful pre-coated steel 
panels for our handsome Stran-Steel pre-engineered steel buildings. 
Stimulated by our pioneering of color, progressive designs and 
modern production techniques, demand for these modern build- 
ings is flourishing. And this new 600-ft. color finishing line is provid- 
ing effectively protected, 


uniformly building 


panels to meet the soaring demand more efficiently than ever. 


color-coated steel 


FIVE OTHER 
MAJOR STEPS 
TO FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT GREAT LAKES STEEL in Detroit, the computer- 
controlled and operated 80” Mill of the Future— 
fastest, most powerful hot-strip mill in the world —will 
provide more and better automobile body sheets. 


Starting with zinc-coated coils that are first roll-formed, then cut into 
panels, our Stran-Steel Division’s new line automatically proc- 
esses the panels with a bond coat, an oven curing, multiple color 
coats and a second oven treatment via a unique 4-zone installation. 
Precision controls linked by twenty miles of wiring unerringly 
maintain the stringent specifications for paint pressures, oven 
temperatures and conveyor speeds. The result: Steel panels in any 
of ten long-lasting and attractive color finishes—all at a price per 
square foot that’s just slightly higher than for galvanized steel alone. 





AT MIDWEST STEEL near Chicago, the most modern 
and efficient steel finishing plant in existence is 
providing industry with the finest quality galvanized 
sheets, tin plete and, soon, hot- and cold-rolled sheets. 








FOR PRE-COATED STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


This new finishing facility is one step in a program of progress our employees; more and better steel for our customers; and better 
throughout all divisions in which National Steel is investing well values for you, the ultimate consumer of the million and one prod- 
over $300,000,000. Among the far-ranging benefits: greater effici- ucts made of steel. Other phases of this program will swing into 
ency and stability throughout our operations; more secure jobs for action soon. And we will be bringing you news about them, too. 


FA NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, pitssuncn os 


BSIDIARIES AND DIVISION 


REAT LAKES STEEL © WEIRTON STEEL * MIDWEST STEEL © STRAN-STEEL * ENAMELSTR * HANNA FURNACE © NATIONAL STEEL PR 
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NEW BASIC OXYGEN FURNACES ot Great Lakes OUR NEW RESEARCH CENTER will be National AT WEIRTON STEEL in Weirton, W. Vo., new and 
Steel. Construction has started on two basic oxygen Steel's headquarters for the expanded, improved facilities throughout this d increase 
furnaces—to be the largest ever byilt—which exploration of new and better raw mater the production and improve the quality of Weirton's 
will add new capacity and greater efficiency ties, manufacturing processes and products of steel tin plate, galvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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that shows you know Scotch! 


e@ Tonight, make it “BLACK & WuiTe.” 
No other Scotch has made more friends, 
kept more friends. The reason? 

Extra smoothness has always given 
“Brack & Wuire” a light, bright character 
all its own. No wonder “BLAck & Wuitte” 


is the best loved Scotch in America 


HITE 


The Scotch with Character 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y.C. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 












MUSIC 





Double Triumph 


My dearest dear.” sang the baritone 
to the soprano at West Berlin's Deutsch 
Opera Berlin last week triumph 
you. As prophet. Baritone Thomas 
Stewart was only half right. For 
n Composer Giselher Kl 
Whence, a 
phitrvon triumph 
Texas-born Stewart and his wife, Brook 
Ivn-born Soprano Evelwn Lear. Raved the 


tial Frankfurte What 


Waits 


their 





-s oper 


nodern version of the Am- 


legend waited both 


Migemeine 


intlue 








WEIN? ROETE 
Stewart & Lear IN “ALKMENE 
For the Met, mink to the knee 


Evelyn Lear as Alkmene and Thomas 


stewart ius belongs 


Jupiter attained 
imong the most glorious achievements in 
all Berlin opera. 

Such unstinting European praise has 
greeted Soprano Lear and Baritone Stew 
art ever knocking 


since they stopped 


fruitlessly on impresarios’ doors in the 
U.S. four vears ago, Schooled in borscht 
elt hotels and summer stock. they both 
von Fulbright scholarships and in 1 


Hochschule fiir Musik. 


Director 


Berlin's 
There they 


entered 


were discovered by 





( Ebert of the Berlin City Onera 
mredecessor of the Deutsche Ope ser 
in} ho signed them beth for his com 
pany. Their debuts—Stewart’s as Esca- 
nillo in Carmen in 1tos8. Lear's as the 
Composer in Ariadne the 1 t veur 


started the couple on the road to recogni 
tion on the Continent. 

Most singers would be happy to mak 
i career out of the engagements that the 
pair has 
instance. has bypassed invitations 
the Salzburg 
festivals. 


since turned down: Evelyn. for 





trom 
Glyndebourne and Spoleto 
Heavily in demand 
contemporary they have been es 
pecially careful to avoid being 
typed in what 


for knotty 
“COTES 
stereo- 


Evelvn once called “this 
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nodrun crap,” have studiously built up 


repertory of classical roles. 
The Stewarts have 

same stage. “We never did try to become 

Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson f 

ewart. But this season. they 

in Berlin in Don Gios 


seldom shared the 





ppear together 





nd The Marrtage of Figaro. as is in 
subsequen erftormances of A/kimene 
They are determined to return to. the 


U.S. only on their own terms—preterably 
it the Metropolitan Opera. At the time 
1 his wife's Berlin debut, Stewar 
sented her with a mink stole. For the Met 


he explains. “it will be full | 





Henry James in Song 





The idea. reduce o its essence, ts 
that of a young person conscious of a 
great capacity for life. but early stricken 
condemned to die under 
short Thus Henry James tried 
to cut through the psychological brambles 
of his own Wangs of the Dove. Last week 


an attempt to 


and doomed 


respite. 


Manhattan operagoers saw 






render the 
the New York City 
Composer Douglas Moore's The 
of the Dove. 

rhe novel gets much of its quality from 


mesian complexities in song 


ings 


the convoluted Jamesian style. which is 
hardly suited to song. Still, Composer 
Moore (The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
The Ballad of Baby Doe) was fascinated 


by the story of young Englishwoman 








who urges her penniless lover to start 
Hirtation with an ailing American heiress 
hoping that the heiress, who is compared 


in the story to a dove. will soon die and 
leave him rich and free. In stripping the 
story to the Moore and 
Librettist Ethan Aver changed the name 
of the scheming suitor from Merton Den 
sher to Miles Dunster 
Moore, “the Densher could not 


ted today without a ribald re 


operatic bone 


(because, savs 
name 


be enunci 





sponse and they gave the opera ar 
extra twist by making Densher 


ifter the death of the heiress, that he ne 


mnounce 


longer loves his covetous mistress, Kat 
Crov. At opera end. lonely Kate rap 
herself in white shawl that once he 
longed to the heiress. Milly Theale—th« 


vings of the dove still divide the pl tters 
To catch the Jar 


esian spirit. Composer 











Moore. 68 ea score that has none 
of the folksy American flavor of Baby 
Dov or D i | ter. It re 
with a opulsive flow that rarely stop 
or set pieces or arias. The opera lst 
highly melodic, most effectively in Mills 
Dove Son hich soars over ribbor if 
t ! 1 ne temale duet iH 
vill, he must He'll be coming back ( 
vard the er For all that, Wing 

Dovwr suffers from a case of dramatic ant 
mia. Cor ser Moore does his best to 
ummon na where no drama exi 
nut the iment is hopeless. In its suc 





cession of empty climaxes. the score loses 


almost all 


ts tension. James's no 





opera demonstrates once more, is best left 


fo its own complenities. 


Opera premiere ot 





“IT read SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED—and I particularly 
applaud its concern for fitness 


and conservation” 





Gov. Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon 


More and more Americans echo Gov- 
ernor Hatfield’s regard for a life in the 
outdoors—as the numbers of sailors on 
the lakes and bays are equaled only by 
the numbers of skiers on the slopes (such 
as those of Oregon’s rugged Mt. Hood) 
and as families in every state of the 
Union move out of crowded cities to the 
green of the suburbs and the “exurbs.” 


This trend is headed, to a major degree, 
by the “new face of leadership”—the 
energetic, youthful-looking man of action 
in government or business or the profes- 
sions, to whom work and relaxation are 
companion challenges to his spirit of com- 
petition and his will to succeed. 


The active life is the new sophistication 
—one reason why Sports ILtustraTen, 
accurate, complete and written for know- 
ing and vigorous men and women, has 
been a success story, too. 

During the first 6 months of 1961 only 
two magazines in the land carried more 
pages of consumer advertising than did 
Sports ILLUsTRATED. 
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Sweetness & Blight 





West Side Story (Mirisch: United Art- 
ist when opened on Broadway in 
Q=7. was greeted as “a major achieve- 


ment of the American musical theater.” a 
| attempt to create a new theat- 
which the 


re perhar 
ore perhaps 


successfu 
rical form: a musical 
mattered 
music or the 
with 
sound. and a wid 


play in 





element of 
than either the 
choreoperetta. Now 





dance 
play—a 
the help of full 





color. stereophonic 








called Panavision 


than-widescreen proce 
C v has been transformed 


70. the pla 





mtoa 





supercolossal S35 cinemusical. Un- 
happily. the film ¢ serious flaw in 
the essential conception ot the show oth 





are founded on a phony literary analogy 
and on some potentially vicious pseudo- 
sociology. 

West Side Story is a resetting of Shake- 
Romeo Juliet in the 
riotous slums of Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side. Romeo (Richard Beymer} is a white 
boy. idol of a teen tong called The Jets. 
Juliet (Natalie Wood) is a Puerto Rican 
girl whose (George Chakiris) is 
the leader of a rival street gang called The 
Sharks. As in Shakespeare's poem. the 
star-crossed lovers meet and love and tind 
their fate in the ugly shadow of suspicion 
that divides their kindred. Unhappily, the 
literary parallel, though it lends the piece 
a certain spurious redolence of tradition 
proves a pathetic fallacy. Shakespeare's 
lovers seem silly in the gilded palazzi of 
romantic old Verona; in the rancid tene- 
ments of unremitting megalopolis, West 
Side Story's lovers simply unreal 
and finally uninteresting. 


speare’s and race 





brother 


seem 





“Story” 
oO but pseudo. 


MoreENO IN 


S 
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CINEMA 


Sociologically. the film bids to be taken 
seriously: at a hundred points it sinks a 
daga of ridicule into the affluent society 





that has carelessly betrayed the people 


this movie portrays. A number called 
America! lets the hot air out of the norte- 
americano ideal of freedom 


Free to do anything you choose 
Free to wait tables and shine shoes. 
Gee, Officer Krupke is light- 
hearted tribute to those municipal marvels 
civil service psychiatrists 

social policemen on the beat 
who so without even 
able to develop a mere juvenile delinquent 
into mature criminal. But West Side 
Story wildly. insufferably wrong 
insists that society is entirely 
that the hoodlums are 
ultimately innocent. Worse yet, the pic- 
ture becomes wildly. immorally sentiment- 
al when it attempts the apotheosis of alley 
rats, broadly suggesting that they are the 
Patrick Henrys of the urban proletariat. 

Nevertheless. by sheer theatrical inten- 
sity. the film transcends its specious ma 
terials. Under Wise’s driving di- 
rection, its set pieces are socko and inces- 
Natalie Wood has the right dark 
is the Latin heroine; Richard Bey- 
mer is winsome as the hero. and as a tan 
teen Tybalt and a nubile Nurse of any 
thing but the usual Shakespearance 
Chakiris and Rita Moreno are 
strikingly slummy. On-screen as onstage 
Stephen Sondheim's lyrics sting like a 
tongueful of tamales. Leonard Bernstein's 
music, as usual spinelessly eclectic. fails 
whole film fails) to merge the 

sweetness and blight; but it is 
often swell strutty stuff. 

The dancing. directed by Jerry Robbins 
who directed the Broadway 
gets the picture off to a stunning start as 
The Jets and The Sharks careen across 
the screen in the famous rumble routine 
just possibly the most gorgeously galvanic 





a touching 





magistrates 
workers 


often trying. are 


goes 





when it 


guilty teen-age 





Robert 


sant. 


glow 





George 


(as the 


moods of 


whole show 


sequence ot dances ever caught on cellu- 
loid. But somehow 
dancing palls a little 


in the long run, the 

perhaps partly be 
cause some of its sweat and ardor evapo 
rates in the camera. perhaps principally 
because the famous snap-that-finger. tilt- 
that-pelvis school of American choreogra- 
phy. now the foreign 
capitals. is beginning to look terribly old 
levi here at home. 


rage of a dozen 


Feminine Mysteries 
Loss of Innocence |Columbia). “Hock- 
ey’s all very well in its way, but it isn't 
really living, is it?” Joss speaking. She is 
16, English. carefully brought up, and if 
she suspects that hockey isn't living she 
doesn’t really know what is. This British 
adaptation of a 1958 novel (The Green- 
Summer) by Rumer Godden de- 
with irony. passion 
poignance, wisdom, melodrama. and all 
the charm and fragrance of a young girl's 
rising how Joss begins to live 
begins to love 





gage 


scribes, delicacy 


summer 
begins to die among the 
greengage orchards of Champagne. 






Sarre & YorK IN “Loss” 


pressible but true. 





She goes there on holiday with het 
mother, who falls seriously ill on the way 
and is rushed off to the nearest hospital. 
Joss (Susannah York) and the three 
smaller children put up at a pretty pension 
in the country—actually a small chateau 
done over. Drole dé 
of the establishment. a pretty spinster 
(Danielle Darrieux) of a certain age, is 
in love with the star boarder ( Kenneth 
More), a dashing Englishman 
stantly appoints himself acting uncle to 





meénage. The mistress 


who in- 











the children, fighting their battles with 
the help and taking them for drives. 

The younger children adore him and he 
likes them too—all except Joss. For Joss 


he has the sort of feeling it doesn’t do 
to think too much about, under the cir- 
cumstances. And what does she feel for 
him? She hardly knows. But she 
that he finds her exciting id that she 
finds that exciting. Utterly without ex- 


knows 





verfectly without conscience, she 
decides to experiment to 
apprentice sorceries on this available male. 

With that decision, all unwitting, she 
her foot on the road of 
that spirals down the 1 
childhood 


penence 


practice her 


sets experience 
gic mountain ot 
into a world without 
world where she is suddenly 
evil and cruel as well as good and kind 
furious mistress cham- 
in her face and a busboy (David 
and she herself 
in a girlish pique betrays the Englishman 
> ind only the next day dis- 
covers that she loves him. 





down 
hockey. a 
where a throws 
pagne 
Saire 


tries to rape her 





police 
“Til never love 
anyone else!” she sobs as the road seems 
suddenly to end in the middle of nowhere. 
But the Englishman smiles gently as he 
says Goodbye, Joss. This summer 
you've grown up.” 

The feminine mysteries are essentially 
inexpressible, and writers who try to ex- 
press them slip generally into soap opera 
or a sort of exquisite silliness, Author 
Godden neither, and in this film 
which clings to her theme and hues to her 
mood as the clear peel colors and cleaves 
to a plum, the camera seems at moments 
to enlarge and lay bare on the screen 
the inmost, intimate mystery of matura- 
tion. Too often the view is obscured by 
the arabesques of an intricate and sus- 


does 
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pensefully entertaining plot. but often 
enough the onlooker is left quietly alone 
with Actress York. who at 22 can still 
quite easily pass for bittersweet 16. who 


with marvelous urgency seems to writhe 
and swell and blush and suffer and ripen 
and resolve into physical and spiritual 
womanhood before the spectator’s eves. 


It is a heart-shaking thing to see. 


Once Over Golightly 


Breakfast at Tiffany's [Paramou 
Holly Golightly, as Truman Capote de- 
scribed her in his peekaresque short story 
s a sort of sophisticated 





Vv 





tory 


worker. She traveled from itspot 






to nightspot. giving pleasure where she 
pleased, ¢ g gold where she found it. 
P 


relation. but when Holly asked for pow- 





leasure and pay never stood in a direct 


der-room money, she generally got Sso. 


Yet sometimes, thin and overdra 





the poor child would come home from 
work in the whee hours of the morning 
with a wicked case of “the mean reds. 
For this condition, a sort of moral hang- 
over, there was only one cure. She would 
take a cab to Tifiany’s jewelry store and 
lay her head against the elegant little 
show windows, That ice felt so good. 

For the first half hour or so, Holly 
wood'’s Holly (Audrey Hepburn) is not 
much different from Capote’s. She has 
kicked the weed and lost the illegitimate 
child she was having. but she is still jolly 
Holly. the child bride from Tulip, Texas 
who at 15 runs away to Hollywood to 
find some of the finer things of life—like 
shoes. \t be she is established na posh 
Manhattan flat and living off the fatheads 
of the land. The flat is furnished with a 
bathtub (sawed in half to make a sofa) 
a refrigerator (containing a pair of shoes 
1 telephone (in a suitcase). a pink cat 
(without a name) and a bottle of Scotch 
(for wetting Holly's whistle and Scotch 
and-watering the flowers And every 
Thursday. Holly dutifully goes up the 
river to Sing Sing, where she visits a 
darling old narcotics trafficker named Sal- 
lv Tomato, She finds it perfectly sweet 
that Sally should pay her $100 a week to 
come talk to him for an hour. perfectly 
natural that he should want to send his 
lawyer a weekly weather report. Sample 
report: “Snow flurry expected this week 
end in New Orleans. 

But after that out-of-Capote beginning 
Director Blake Edwards Hieh Time 
goes on to an out-of-character end. On 
the conventional but dubious assumption 
that every kook belongs in some _ nice 


guy’s kitchen. he induces poor Holl, to 











give up mattress money for itrimony. 
As the nice George Peppard scarce- 
ly makes the alternative seem attractive 
—he has tha I-went-to-college-but-it- 
didn't-do-any-good look of the sort of 
Harvardman who couldn't even t 
in Washington. And Audrey Hepburt 
though she plays with fluent wit and gives 
the customers i spects shion sho 

isn't really Holly. ) 1 5 oO 
girl who wears her rue with a diffidence 
Holly is the sort of girl who thinks that 
guilt is less valuable than solid gold. 
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For a winner—choose 


Quaker State, 


the best engine life preserver! 


You really pick a winner when you choose Quaker 
State Motor Oil! This years-ahead, top-quality pure 
Pennsylvania oil assures easy starting and complete 
engine protecuon in all kinds of weather. It keeps vou 


car on the road. out of the repal shop Saves vou 





money ! Always ask for Quaker State by name—it’s the 
best engine life preserver. Available most everywhere 


OU AKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY. PA 


For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by numbe 
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To Sorrow & Glory 


THe Comins Fury 








In the beginning. the rebel leaders were 
in unlikely lot. Alabama’s William Lown- 
des Yancy was as mild a fellow as anyone 
would want to meet—until. upor 
to speak, he became the “Prince of Fire- 
Eaters” who had made it his life's work 
to lead the South from the Union, Geor- 
gia’s Alexander Stephens was a sickly 
pounder, known as “The Little Pale Star. 
who saw the future with terrible clarity 

Mark me. when I repeat that in less 
than twelve months we shall be in the 
midst of a bloody war.” Mississippi's Jef 
ferson Davis, blind in one eve and haggard 











ising 








LINCOLN 


with headaches, was a moderate who could 





to his wife, even after the Confederacy 
under his presidency had tired on Fort 


sumter Separation is not vet, of neces- 





sity. final. There has been no blood spilled 
more precious than that of a mule. 
In the North, the leading figures were 
t purate. Massachusetts’ egg-bald 


cockeve 





Congressman Benjamin Butler 
in April 1860 was a Southern sympathizer 
and a devoted backer ot Jeff Davis tor 
President of the whole U.S.: he lived to 
New Or 
1 became known throughout the 
‘Beast Butler. Illinois’ Senator 
nA. Douglas. with his massive head 
ind dwartish body. was a man in the mid 
1 in his efforts to please North and 
South. he became anathema to both, Ili- 





w military governor of occupied 














nois| Republican Representative Owen 
Lovejoy had seen his older brother, an 
bolitionist, killed by an Alton mob, and 
he knew what he thougt 

It has the violence of r 
and cruelty of piracy. it 


about slavery 
TY the blood 
has the offensive 











ind brutal lusts of polygamy. all com 
ined and concentrated in itself. 
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Surviving Two. These are a few who 
people the pages of Journalist-Historian 
Bruce Catton’s The Coming Fury, first of 
a three-volume “Centennial History of the 
Civil War” commissioned six years ago by 
Doubleday and the New York Times (Re- 
searcher E. B. Long was hired for the proj 
ect. has traveled 50.0 miles compiling 
15.000 pages of notes!. It is Catton’s 
thesis that such leaders, with their pas- 
sions and vacillations and helplessness 











against the rip tides of controversy 
helped bring on the tragedy of civil war. 
Then. in the crucible of conflict, they 
melted away. until only two were left who 
counted. Writes Catton: “Of all the lead 
ers, two men had the terrible capacity to 
make men love them and to strike with 
unrestrained fury—Robert E, Lee and 





AUTHOR CATTON 


rne ript Jes, ly 


Abraham Lincoln. The two would be 
owed to the bitterest end, to the sor 
w, the glory, and finally the salvation 
of their common country. 

In recent vears, the Civil War has be- 
come almost a minor industry in itsellt 











within the book trade. One historian alter 
another has trampled out his own vintage 


rom the fabled grapes of wrath. The 


boom dates roughly from t« ind Doug 
is Southall Freemans &. £. | 
u nomentum in a2 with 

Lee's Lieutenants (which stil 

sands of copies a vear). and | en surg 





ing ever since. In ro6:. the Civil War's 

ooth anniversary year, more than 250 
Civil War books have been published, and 
even the most trix command 
audiences of around 5,009. 

Gentie & C.ean. wut even in the fa 
Civil War field. Bruce Catton, 6 
Washi 
paper Enterprise Association and later 
WPA publicist. is a phenomenon, The 
three books that make up his full-length 
study of the Army of the Potomac— 
Mr. Lincoln's Army (193 Glory Roud 


onetinn 





gton corresvondent ior the News- 








(1952) and A Stillness at Appomattox, 
which won him a 1934 Pulitzer—have 
sold. among them, more than 132.000 
copies. This Hallowed Ground, a one- 
volume history of the war published in 
938. has passed the 9o« 
wrote the 60.c00-word text for last year’s 
American Heritage Picture History of the 
Civil War—which retails for $19.95 and 
incredibly. has sold more than 310 
copies. The Coming Fury is the Book-ol- 
the-Month Club selection for November 


mark; Catton 














with a first printing order of 150.000. 
Among Civil War historians, Catton is 
less scholarly than Allan Nevins. who this 


1 


year produced the sixth of his laborious 
ten-volume The Ordeal of the Union 
(Nevins made all his notes available to 


Catton for The Coming Fury and its suc- 





cessors!. Catton’s books are neither as 
thorough nor as thoughtful as Frank Van- 


diver’s 1957 Mighty Stonewall or Shelby 





issive first volume of his Civil 
War trilogy. But Catton has 
for entertaining the buffs while enticing 


Foote s 





i rare facility 


the twro. A clear, clean writer. he ts also a 
gentle one: few villains appear in his 


books—only humans, tossed by events. 





Coming Fury is characteristic Cat 
th the April 1860 Demo- 
| Convention in Charleston 





ton, It open 
cratic Nation 

where Northern delegates could hear 
sound of drums each evening warn- 
r to Negroes that they must be off the 
et during the hours of darkness, That 











convention ended in Democratic schism 
ind from that moment the road to war 
Politics had lost its tlexi 


bility writes Catton 


led straight 


the loss re- 








flected grass-roots sentiment 
had dug in for a last 


gk 


Too many 





leader tch stand 
whether for h 


political protit. or for 





1 principle. for practical 
blend of both 
ind although it was increasingly clear that 
the result was likely to be disastrous 
everybody felt that the necessary conces- 
sions ought to be made by somebody else. 
Picnic's End. In the riotous election 
campaign of 1360, there were four major 
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AMERICA’S STORY IS ON EUROPE’S NEWSSTANDS 


The face the U. S. is forced, by necessity, to turn to the world in uneasy times is 
often stern and guarded. It often represents our living standard rather than 
our standard of values. But what of matters of the heart and spirit? Contrary to 


the impression of many people abroad, they have not vanished from America. 


At Bankers Trust Company, we are investing some of our advertising dollars 
to reach thought and opinion leaders in other parts of the world to tell 
them about this aspect of the United States. If you have not already 


seen it, write to us at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., for our booklet, 





"Little Matters of Great Consequence.” which describes this program. 





FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


MEMBER F.D.1!1.C. 





In this wake...a new peacetime promise. Soon the N, S. Savannah’s atom-powered propellers 
will churn the seven seas, First of America’s nuclear merchant fleet, she'll carry 60 passengers in yacht-sleek 
comfort and 10,000 tons of cargo in her hold. Able to go 3% years on a single fueling, she'll demonstrate that 
nuclear energy can do important peacetime work for all mankind. m= She’ll also demonstrate the reliability of a 
raft of Crane equipment... from huge valves to bathrooms as elegant as the finest ashore. Her designers chose 
Crane because Crane has a flair for precision beyond ordinary standards. m This precision makes satisfaction 
certain—in sea-going valves or products that bring you the latest in winter warmth, summer cooling, year-round 
bathroom luxury. Insist on it. Count on it. Crane Co., New York 22, N. Y. and Crane Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Sea-going nuclear power 
for peace...where the 
Crane watch never ends 
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Crane equipment abounds aboard the new 
Savannah: 1 Huge, clectrically-operated Crane 
valves stand guard inside her radioactive heart. 
2 Cyclotherm Generators provide auxiliary steam. 
3 MacGregor Hydraulic Hatches open at the touch 
of a button. 4 Lead-covered Cochrane Demineral- 
izers purify primary coolant water. § Crane bath- 
room fixtures and brass fittings give crew and 
Passengers truce luxury afloat, 


Crane bids N.S. Savannah “Bon Voyage” 
...and looks forward to the day Americans 
can step aboard a whole ficet like her to 
join the atom and sail the seven seas! 
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candidates for President—Re- 
publican Lincoln, Northern 
Democrat Douglas, Southern 
Democrat John Breckinridge 
and Constitutional Union John 
Bell. Of them. only Douglas 
took an outspoken public 
stand on the issue that was 
already overshadowing that of 
slavery itself—secession, But 


Douglas was doomed; in the WAL 





Democratic split lay the cer- 
tainty of Republican victory. 
and in that victory lay the certainty of 
war: “The tragedy of the leaders of the 
North had been that they could not see 
that a Republican victory would almost 
automatically mean secession of one or 
many of the states of the Deep South; 
and the tragedy of the Southerners was 
that they were not able to see that seces- 
sion would finally mean war.” 

Upon becoming President. Abraham 
Lincoln had one firm policy: he was will- 
ing to tolerate slavery where it already 
existed. but he would resist the dismem- 
berment of the Union by force of arms if 
necessary. Yet his election automatically 
caused the secession of South Carolina, 
followed by its sister cotton states. There 
remained only the political maneuvering 
to see who would fire the first shot—be- 
fore the cannon thundered at Fort Sumter. 

The Coming Fury ends on the field of 
Bull Run, Both Northerner and Southern- 
er had marched onto that field, as though 
to a picnic, the young Yankees breaking 
ranks to pick blackberries. Many of them 
died with the berries still staining their 
lips. For these and the nation, the picnic 
was over, and Catton is already hard at 
work on the next volume describing the 
years of bitter fury that lay ahead. 





Minor Major 


A Passion in Rome (352 pp.)—Morley 
Callaghan—Coward-McCann ($4.95). 


In the lexicon of the dust jacket, writ- 
ers do not write novels any more: they 
write major novels. The phrase, once the 
reviewer's last cymbal crash before his 
closing chord of adjectives, has become 
a generic tag, like “short story” and “hot 
dog.” Thus cold frankfurters are cold hot 
dogs, not cold dogs. Accepting the pub- 
lishers’ ploy, critics must now confront 
a new literary phenomenon: the insignifi- 
cant major novel. 

The most recent book to attain its ma- 
jority before it left the publisher's deliv- 
ery room is A Passion in Rome, by Mor- 
ley Callaghan, a 58-year-old Canadian, 
whose work has the compel- 
ling attraction, to lovers of 
literary underdogs. of being 
largely unread. Alfred Kazin, 





a critic of high reputation 
has called its author “a fine 
artist,” and Edmund Wilson, 
whose stature is even more 
Olympian, wrote last year 
that Callaghan’s work “may 
be mentioned without ab- 
surdity in association with 


Chekhov's and Turgenev’s.” 





TERA 


CALLAGHAN 





Readers aware of these criti- 
cal benisons will be baffled 
long before they finish Pas- 
sion. Could Kazin have been 


joking? Is it possible that 
Wilson does not care much 
for Chekhov and Turgenev? 

Callaghan’s hero is Sam 
Raymond, a high-priced pho- 


tographer who despises his 
craft and yearns to be. nat- 
urally, a painter. At 39. he 
has decided that his canvases 
are worthless and his life pointless. He 
flies to Rome to do a picture story on the 
dying Pope Pius for a Canadian weekly, 
and there, wandering about late at night 
meets a drunken, beautiful girl. Sam asks 
directions of her, and she drifts on. But 
later, though he did but see her lurching 
by. Sam realizes that he is in love. He 
decides to find the girl and salvage her. 
In the effort to save her, he finds a justi- 
fication for his own life. At the Sistine 
Chapel, facing Michelangelo's Last Judg- 
ment, the failed painter delivers a solil- 
oquy. “ ‘Okay, Angelo. he said to himself 
grimly, ‘I came into that chapel of yours 
expecting a big lift. That finger of God 
of yours came right down and you stuck 
it in my eye. Maybe my canvases should 
all be thrown out. Or some landlady will 
use them to cover holes in the wall in 
some cheap rooming house. But maybe 
it’s as big, even a_ bigger thing to do 
something with a life.’ ” 

Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t, but in 
this earnest, dull book, Callaghan proves 
only that Sam is a sod and the girl is a 
tedious alky. Chekhov, anyone? 


He Remembers Mama 
Promise at Dawn (337 pp.J)—Romain 
Gary—Horper ($5). 


French Novelist Romain Gary belongs 
to a passing breed of men: he admits that 
whatever he is, he owes to his mother. 

Now only 45, Gary has a chestiul of 
medals as a World War II flying hero 
serves his country as an able diplomat, 
knows after seven novels that he can 
write, and has won for one of them ( The 
Roots of Heaven) the Prix Goncourt. All 
this, he maintains in this freewheeling 
autobiography, might not have happened 
at all had there not been Mama. 

Mama was the daughter of a Russian 
Jewish watchmaker. She grew up to be a 
beautiful but not great actress who had 
bad luck with men. Gary’s father walked 
out on them right after his son was born. 
From the first, Mama knew her son would 
be the greatest. She took on 
a bewildering series of jobs so 
that he might be well dressed 
and well fed. She designed 
clothes, read palms, hawked 
jewelry, ran a tourist hotel. 
He would be a great violinist, 
a great actor, a great dancer. 

To most Russian intellec- 
tuals and artists of the day 
France was the cultural capi- 
tal of the world, and Gary’s 
incurably romantic mother 
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URTIN 


BILL BRIDGES 


Gary 





Among other things, X is a Roman 
numeral for 10. It represents a 
signature: it means Christ in a 
word like Xmas: on a map or dia- 
gram, it marks the spot; in a 
letter, it stands for a kiss. Lt is also 
wu symbol, in chemistry, for xenon} 
in mathematics, for an unknown 
quantity. 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more. directly following the X 
entry. In a modern dictionary, you 
look up a word just once and it’s 
never again an unknown quantity. 
A single entry gives you its mean- 
ing, pronunciation. spelling. syllab- 
ification. etymology. usage. In a 
modern dictionary every entry is 
freshly defined — with clarity and 
for the times in which 
we live. Such a dictionary is full of 
many surprising. illuminating. and 
informative things. If you'd like to 
see a modern dictionary at its best, 
ask any bookseller to show you “the 


directness 


experts’ dictionary.” 


NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages * 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 


Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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decided that was the place for her genius 
son. By painful contrivance and slow 
stages, she got herself and her son out of 
Russia, across Poland and at long last to 
France. In succession, Romain failed her 
as a violinist (his teacher used to hold his 
hands over his ears when the boy played), 
as a dancer (Mama took after his homo- 
sexual instructor with her cane), and as 
an actor. 

She embarrassed him, of course. When 
he sold his first story to a Paris magazine 
she carried a copy of it in her purse and 
read it with eloquence to shoppers and 
merchants. So fearful was Romain of dis- 
appointing her that when he failed to sell 
another story for months, he sent her 
others. written. so he said, under pseudo- 
nyms. She believed him. 

The war brought out all his mother’s 
Francophilia. At one point, she command- 
ed him to go to Berlin and assassinate 
Hitler. He prepared for the trip but she 
called it off. When he failed in his first 
effort to get a commission at flying school. 
he couldn't bear to tell her. Hadn't she 
already bragged about her officer son at 
every vegetable stall in Nice? So he told 
her that he had seduced the commanding 
officer's wife. She not only believed him; 
she was proud of him. 

Gary went on to become an authentic 
hero as a bomber pilot. Of his entire 
squadron, only half a dozen came out of 
the war alive. Admirable sentimentalist 
that he is, Gary prefers to believe that 
his mother took care of him. Regularly 
throughout the war, he had gotten letters 
from Mama. the one human being who 
could keep him going. But when he got 
back to Nice. a captain and the hero his 
mother had always said he would be, he 
learned that she had died of diabetes 34 
years before. But before her death, and 
knowing she was going to die, she had 
written 250 letters to her son. A friend 
mailed them for her at regular intervals. 








Impractical Cats 


Livinc Free (161 pp.)\—Joy Adamson 
—Harcourt, Brace & World ($5.95). 





Eccentricities are mysteriously but re- 
liably national. Balloonists are French, 
bomb throwers Bulgars. weeping drinkers 
Polish or Russian. and anyone who keeps 
a lioness as a pet is certain to be British. 
Author Joy Adamson was born in Vienna, 
but years of marriage to a senior game 
warden in Kenya were sufficient to infect 
her with a Briton’s daft fondness for 
treating animals the way other people 
treat children. 

A few vears ago George Adamson shot 
a lioness in self-defense. In Born Free, a 
bestseller of 1960, Author Adamson relat- 
ed how she adopted one of the orphaned 
cubs. named her Elsa, and raised her in 
the Adamson house at Isiolo, Kenya. 
When Elsa reached her full growth, Joy 
Adamson decided that Elsa should be set 
free, laboriously taught the house-trained 
animal to behave like a lioness, Almost 
beyond question, Joy Adamson was the 
first human being ever to teach a lion to 
track down and kill an antelope. 





Roar from Father. Living Free follows 
‘Isa and her human den mother from the 
lioness’ mating, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1959, through the birth of three 
cubs 108 days later. The Adamsons estab- 
lished a camp in the game reserve w here 
Elsa had been turned loose, and kept a 
herd of goats to be doled out when the 
pregnant lioness could not hunt for her- 
self (Joy Adamson is sentimental about 
all kinds of animals, but she is a realist, 
and pet lions do not eat canned cat food). 
Elsa's life in the bush did not affect her 
extraordinary trust of Mrs. Adamson; the 
author tells, for instance, of being allowed 
to feel the lioness’ abdomen during the 
pregnancy, and records that Elsa often 
would stay in camp for a day or two at 
a time, while her exasperated mate roared 
for her in the bush. 

Author Adamson showed her own as- 
tonishing trust; after the cubs were born 








Exsa & Cuss 
Hostess to a literary lion. 


she tried to follow Elsa to her lair, and 
relates matter-of-factly that “Elsa walked 
over to me and knocked me over in a 
friendly way, but it was very obvious that 
she was expressing annoyance at finding 
us so close.” The author’s serenity at such 
moments is so complete that it is hard 
to remember that the clout came from 
one of the world’s deadliest beasts, made 
even more dangerous by motherhood. 
Nibbling a Publisher. Several sheais of 
remarkable photographs show the cubs as 
they develop from wobble-kneed clowns 
to adult predators. Elsa remains the 
book’s commanding personality, clubbing 
her children judiciously when they are too 
rough for her human friends, using the 
top of the Adamsons’ Land Rover as a 
refuge when she is tired of suckling. The 
reader acquires some useful information— 
rhinos make “unexpectedly meek sounds” 
when they mate, lurking crocodiles will 
show themselves if one says “imn, imn,” 
before fording a river, and a nursing lion- 
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270-page manual-issue... 


“new methods, 
new products 
and new tools 
to build better 


for less” 


This important MANUAL-IssuE is dedicated 





‘ This 270-page issue is the most complete 
\ and most important professional 

manual ever published on how 

to cut the cost of better houses. 


to the Arcutiects of America 

to update them on all the new economies and efficiencies of 
today’s production house, to help them collaborate more knowingly 
with the builders and so play a bigger part in providing better 
homes for millions of Americans, to help them serve a great 

and growing new market for their professional skills and talents 

in the $24 billion a year business of building houses for sale. 

















In America’s biggest industry more wen 
than 130,000 leading housing professionals 
read House & Home each month to see all 
that is new and important and profitable 
in the design, construction, supply, 


to the Buitpers of America 

to help them cut their costs at least $1,000 a 
house by helping them share the savings other 
builders and their architects are working out, 

to help them squeeze every possible waste out 
and so put more quality and more sales appeal in 
for less cost, to help price their product back 
into the market by using better methods, better 


5, products and better tools more efficiently and so 
finance and sales of new houses, . tes sell many more better houses much faster, 
| apartments and modernization. to the Buitpine Surruicrs and Deaters of America 


to give them a better understanding of the revolution that is 
fast changing home building into an assembly line industry, 


Now Tit Inc. invites all Time-reading 


{ . . . to give them a clearer picture of their best customers’ methods 
housing professionals to subscribe and needs, and so help them sell more products their customers 
{ to House & Home ata special et, want in sizes they can use most efficiently. 
t as rs 
rate of only $5.95 for the to the Reavrors of America 
} ° ° ° to help them sell more good new houses by giving them a better understanding 
next 16 issues (a Zo 7% discount of the construction and product values they have to sell and a greater appre- 
ciation of how much better homes efficient builders build now than they built in 
; under the regular rate of 12 “the good old days”, to help them make home buyers fully realize the long-term, 
if issues for $6 00) Your new low-maintenance values of houses built with better methods and better products. 
a subscription will start with to the Arrratistes and Lenvers of America 
this important 270-page How TO BuiLtp to help them invest their money where long-term value is best, 
. to help them recognize building waste and discourage it, to help 
Betrer-For-Less manual-issue. them play a more dynamic part in raising the standard of housing 
: by giving a higher appraisal to the builders who use today's best 
b For your convenience, a special new methods and products to build better for less. 


House & Home subscription card 
is bound into this issue of Time. 
Just fill-in and return it today to: 


HOUSE & HOME, Time & Lr Bupine, Rocxererter Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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From 'way out in Oregon comes the one-and-only, original 






Morch—Royal Oranges 





June—Home-Conned Fruit July—Nectarines 





August—Summer Pears September —Peaches 


Nov.—Sponish Melons 


October —Gropes 


A DOZEN DAZZLING GIFTS «never seen w stones) 


12-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 20, ppd. $53% at Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears; January, 
Apples; February, Grapefruit; March, Royal Oranges; A pril, Pineapple; May, Preserves; 


June, Home-Canned Fruit; July, Nectarines; August 


Rare, exotic fruit—king size to a queen's 
taste! Only 1 person in 1000 ever gets such 
a gift—so impressive, so exciting! You order 
just once, but lucky folks you name receive 
a gorgeous gift every month, each with your 
personal greeting. You'll get thanks all year 
long! Tell us how to sign the handsome en- 
graved Membership Certificate announcing 
your gift and treats-to-come. 


world- wide | 
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3,000,000 


Family arms 


The Coat of Arms of your forbears is 
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accurate Heraldic Wall Shields for 
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$20 POSTPAID 
Checks are returned with information 
and official book if the Arms cannet 
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Each week, TIME ‘positions’ the news in clear, 
meaningful focus—to give valuable perspective 
to events past—to suggest the pattern of events 
to come. 
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Write for catalog 
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VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
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ess can retract her teats for convenience 


while hunting. 
| Elsa's British publisher visited the 
camp and awoke one morning to find him- 
self pinned to his cot by the lioness, who 
nibbled ctionately at his face. Den 
Mother Adamson was severe: “I gave her 
such a beating that she sulkily left the 
tent.” By this time the reader has become 
| as fond as the author of this literary lion, 
and it is a sad thing to read, on the last 
| 
| 








page, that there will be no more books 
about Elsa. She died of a blood disease 
| early this year (Tre, Feb. 3). 


World Enough and Life 


Lire PicroriaL AtLas oF THE Worio 
(600 pp.J—Lire and Rand McNally 
($30). 


An atlas must be a tome, but it need 
not to be a tombstone. The editors of LIFE 
and the mapmakers of Rand McNally 
have produced a popular atlas which is not 
only larger and glossier than others in its 

| class (it does not compete with such 
technicians’ works as the five-volume, 
$125 London Times Atlas of the World), 
but which gives a reader the earth’s shape 
and feel as well as its names and places. 

The atlas, which includes a 160-page 
index, is at its best in its superb re- 
lief maps. In addition, each large area 
of the planet is shown, by means of 
color photos of a specially built globe, 
as it would look from a point several 
hundred miles out in space. The technique 
gives, for instance, a sense of the almost 
landless expanse of the Pacific with a 
vividness that could be duplicated only 
by taking an ocean voyage or reading 
Conrad. Throughout the book, geology is 
used to explain geography. Below the 
map for Florida, for example, is a dia- 
gram demonstrating the formation of a 
barrier beach. For Maine, the diagram 
shows how glaciers form eskers, drum- 
lins and kames. 

The political maps are sound, if unex- 
ceptional. Following State Department 
protocol, such divided countries as North 
te South Korea, North and South Viet 

Nam, East and West Germany, China are 
shown in one color—since by U.S. policy 
they are all really single nations. Thus the 
Cold War’s most crucial boundaries end 
as unobtrusive red lines. And by omitting 
any map of the old African colonial em- 
pires, the atlas fails to dramatize the most 
important change of the last 15 years in 
the world’s political maps—the breaking 
up of the old empires into 24 new nations. 

The most spectacular features are the 
handsome, full-page color pictures, closely 
correlated with the maps. With a turn of 
the page. the reader gets a quick glimpse 
of what the mapped terrain really looks 
like. For Spain, for instance, i> tead of 
the customary travel-poster view of a 
bullfight, there is only one huge photo, 
spres id across two pages—a mem orable 
| view of miles of rolling red earth planted 









with olive trees. Half a dozen postcard- 

size shots could have been crammed into 
| the space. producing nothing more than 
}a sheaf of postcards. 
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“Is this what you meant by ‘a brief 
lull in profits’ after a fire, Hobbs?” 


Think of it! The majority of all industrial and commercial companies that 

experience a serious fire or other disaster fail to survive. The reason: inability 

: to meet the crushing burden of interrupted profits and continuing expenses— 
“a taxes, rent, salaries and overhead. The culprit: inadequate insurance. 


To keep your business on firm ground requires insurance skillfully tailored 
to your needs by an expert—your local America Fore Loyalty agent or 
broker. He can bring in our engineering specialists to survey your building, 
machinery, equipment and other areas of your business. Based upon their 
é findings, he prescribes the right kinds of insurance, in proper amounts, to fit 
your company’s needs. And if disaster should strike, he renders invaluable 
aid in speeding your return to full operation. 


Rh np 


Since expertly planned insurance is your company’s best security, it will 
pay you to consult your America Fore Loyalty 2ent or broker now. 


a 


a ee 





America Fore 
Loyalty Group 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company +» The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis, » Commercial Insurance Company of Newark. N.J, » The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York * Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 





80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK «HOME OFFICES a 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Macario. A gifted Mexican director and 
cameraman make a touching ceremony 
out of B. Traven’s profound little fable of 
the woodcutter who sups with Death. 

The Hustler. A young pool shark (Paul 
Newman) takes on the old champion 
(Jackie Gleason) in a sort of chivalric 
joust on the Cloth of Green. In the hands 
of Director Robert Rossen, the uncouth 
theme rings as true as a struck spittoon. 

The Mark. A serious and compassionate 

examination of an uncomfortably sensa- 
tional theme: the rehabilitation of a man 
convicted of molesting a small girl. 
The Man Who Wagged His Tail. Peter 
Ustinov plays the villain, and a four- 
footed Italian actor named Caligola plays 
Peter Ustinov in this comic allegory about 
a Brooklyn slumlord who is magically 
changed into a dog. 

The Devil’s Eye. Sweden's Director Ing- 
mar Bergman brings Don Juan up from 
Hell on a mission of seduction, and an 
average 20th century girl sends him back 
more melancholy than ever for having 
learned what love is. 

A Thunder of Drums. The best western 
so far this year is a masterly attempt to 
show what fighting Indians was really like. 

Ada. Sharp direction makes a pleasant 
political comedy out of Novelist Wirt Wil- 
liams’ variation on the American dream: 
A Louisiana doxy marries a gubernatorial 
candidate, winds up first lady of the state. 

Blood and Roses. Filmed at Hadrian's 
villa outside Rome under the direction of 
Roger Vadim (And God Created Woman), 
this eerie tale of a lady vampire is the 
most subtle of the current chillers. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Oct. 18 

The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.).% Skits and monologues by 
one of the U.S.’s outstanding young 
comedians. Color. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Maybe crime pays after all—at 
least Brinkley plans to reopen the ques- 
tion. Tonight’s guest: Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. Color. 





Thurs., Oct. 19 

Purex Special for Women (NBC, 3-4 
p.m.). After last season's investigations of 
everything from sexual frigidity to the 
problems of the single woman, the show 
returns to the air with a documentary 
drama called “What's Wrong with Men?” 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). From 
the Tigris and Euphrates to the Feather 
River and the Colorado, the importance 
of water in the development of civiliza- 
tions is examined in “The Water Famine.” 


Fri., Oct, 20 

The Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 
8:30-10:30 p.m.). Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson in a repeat of last year’s 
superb production of Macheth, much of 
which was filmed at Scotland's Hermit- 
age Castle, Color. 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10;30-11 
p.m.). The week's top news event, depth- 
wise. 
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Sat., Oct. 21 

Accent (CBS, 1:30-2 p.m.). Poet John 
Ciardi takes over as host of the series. 
Today's subject: “The Rebellious Mind 
Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). James Mason and Jessica 
Tandy in 20th Century-Fox’s controversial 
biography of Nazi General Erwin Rom- 
mel, The Desert Fox. Color. 

Fight of the Week (ABC, 10 p.m. to 
the finish). Sugar Ray Robinson y. Denny 
Moyer. 

Sun., Oct. 22 

Wisdom (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). A 
with Pablo Picasso. Color. 

The Twentieth Century 
p.m.). The 1956 revolt 
Repeat. 

Du Pont Show of the Week 


talk 


(CBS, 6-6:30 
in Hungary. 


(NBC, 


10-11 p.m.). Groucho Marx narrates a 
history of the automobile in the U.S. 
Color. 


| THEATER 
On Broadway 


The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter. In a 
junk-filled London room, two odd brothers 
and a tramp, memorably played by Don- 
ald Pleasence, illuminate the perennial 
questions of man’s isolation from, his need 
for, and his quirky rejection of, his fellow 
man, 

Among the holdovers from the past 
season, Mary, Mary incites full houses to 
laugh along with Playwright Jean Kerr. 
In Camelot, a new King Arthur (William 
Squire) presides over the Round Table. 
Irma La Douce is still the most delectable 
way to tour the Parisian underworld. 
Broadway's Carnival! yields nothing to 
its Hollywood model Lili in poignance and 
charm—and there is always the grande 
dame of Manhattan's musicals, My Fair 
Lady. 


Off Broadway 


Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
A happy tour de farce, written in 1910, 
in which G.B.S. changes his ideas every 
quarter-hour, and the ideas seem scarcely 
older, even after a half-century. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Sinclair Lewis, by Mark Schorer. The 
author piles up details with the enthu- 
siasm of a squirrel in autumn, and almost 
succeeds in burying a fascinating biogra- 
phy of the scourge of Babbittry, who, 
throughout his years of self-exile, never 
really left Gopher Prairie. 

A New Life, by Bernard Malamud. The 
author, known as a skilled allegorist for 
his previous novels (The Natural, The 
Assistant), is less successful as a writer of 
realistic fiction, but this novel of an East- 
ern intellectual’s losing battle with the 
muscular positivism of a Western land 
college is nevertheless notable for its ten- 
der, Chekhovian quality. 

The Adams Papers, edited by L. H. But- 
terfield. In the first four volumes of a pro- 
jected 100-volume collection of memora- 
bilia from the U.S.’s most noted diplo- 
matic family, the nation’s second Presi- 
dent delivers forceful opinions on matters 
ranging from French jokes (shameful) to 


British agriculture (U.S. manure is better). 

H. L. Mencken on Music, a selection 
by Louis Cheslock, and Letters of H. L. 
Mencken, a selection by Guy J. Forgue, 
The '20's most gifted student of the ridicu- 
lous is at his most eloquent and outra- 
geous in these two well-chosen samplers. 

Selected Tales, by Nikolai Leskov. The 
brilliance of this 19th century Russian 
author is still to be discovered by most 
Western readers; this collection shows him 
to be a taleteller of eloquence and subtle 
power. 

Faces in the Water, by Janet Frame. 
Written with skill and sympathy, this novel 
of life in a mental institution is an un- 
forgettable evocation of madness. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
The guru of The New Yorker abstracts 
two stories from his cycle-in-progress on 
the Glass family; the result is a masterly 
double novella, strongly flavored with 
both eccentricity and genius, of a girl's 
brush with religious obsession. 

When My Girl Comes Home, by V, S. 
Pritchett. Dry and controlled tales by a 
Briton with a keen eye for the madness 
that squirms in view when the ordinary 
is overturned. 

The Age of Reason Begins, by Will and 
Ariel Durant, In the first volume of a 
trilogy with which he hopes to complete 
his formidable Story of Civilization, the 
author (assisted by his wife) examines 
the 16th and 17th centuries with admir- 
ably balanced but sometimes passionless 
rationalism. 

Ippolita, by Alberto Denti di Pirajno. 
Highly reminiscent of The Leopard and 
written, as was that excellent novel, by an 
aging Sicilian duke, /ppolita draws an 
evocative portrait of semifeudal Italian 
society amid the first revolutionary  stir- 
rings in the early 19th century. 


Best Sellers 
(previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 





FICTION 


The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (2) 


y Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1) 
¥ To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 


The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 
Clock Without Hands, 
McCullers (7) 
Mila 18, Uris (8) 
The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (6) 
9. The Edge of Sadness, 

O'Connor (9) 
10, Rembrandt, Schmitt 


eI RYN 


NONFICTION 
1. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (3) 


¥ 2. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (1) 
yf 3. The Rise and Fall of the Third 


Reich, Shirer (2) 
4. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (4) 
Vy 5. The Age of Reason Begins, 
Will and Ariel Durant (10) 
6. Citizen Hearst, Swanberg 
,» 7. The New English Bible (7) 
8. The Sheppard Murder Case, 
Holmes 
Ring of Bright Water, Maxwell (6) 
The Spanish Civil War, 
Thomas (9) 


¥ 9 
10. 


* Position on last week's list. 
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How to 
make your gift 


memorable 


GIVE BEAUTY...a brilliant new 
decanter of regal design 
worthy of the hand of 

a Florentine artist. 


GIVE EXCELLENCE. ..the un 
changing choice of bourbon 
scholars. One name. One 
quality. One rich and 
friendly flavor. 


GIVE EXPRESSION to your own 
good taste. Give the ultimate 
in Bourbon enjoyment... 


Kentucky's One and Only 
Premium* Bourbon 
exclusively Bottled in Bond 


ice or higher 





NEW FLORENTINE DECANTER re-creates the Golden Age of Renaissance splendor a last STARFIRE GIFT WRAP for familiar Fifth or 
reminder of your gift of the One id Only ¢ fF ERA Same price re r Fifth Pint. As alway y r Key t Hospitality 
STITZEL-WELLER, America's Oldest Family Distiliery + Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 +« Mellow 100 Proof Straight Bx on Whiskey 
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